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Editor’s Note 


We have inherited a huge wealth of literature pertaining 
to different facets of knowledge from our ancestors, - 
preserved down the generations in the form of 
manuscripts. But we had failed to realise the real worth `- 
of this vast amount of manuscripts. With the passage 
of time knowledge about these manuscripts has certainly 
increased. The enormity of the literature available in 
manuscripts in India can be guaged by the statistics 
published by the National Mission for Manuscripts 
recently established by the Govt. of India. According 
to this statistics, there are about 50 lakh manuscripts 
available in India. In addition to this, a large number 
of Indian manuscripts are available in European 
countries, South Asia and Asian countries. But the 
number of manuscripts recorded in catalogues is only 
about 10 lakh. The Mission has taken up the difficult 
task of recording the so far unrecorded manuscripts and ` 
preserving them for the posterity. The preservation of 
manuscripts is but the first step. The more important 
work is to identify the valuable manuscripts, transcribe 
them and publish them so that the knowledge in them 
can be disseminated to those who seek it. Of course such - 
a work can be accomplished only by the combined 
efforts of the manuscriptologists and subject experts, of 
course with the co-operation of the custodians of the 
manuscript collections. Let us hope that the accomplish- 
ment of this noble work will not be too far. 


Kochi - 32, Dr. V. Nithyanantha Bhat 
15-04-2006 Editor 
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Sri Madhvacarya’s Message to 
Humanity 


कुरु ysa च कर्म निजं नियतं 
हरिपादविनम्रधिया सततम्‌। 
हरिरेव परो हरिरेव गुरु- 
हरिरेव जगप्तितृमातृगतिः।। 
न ततोऽस्त्यपरं जगदीड्यतमं 
परमात्परतः पुरुषोत्तमतः। 
तदलं बहुलोकविचिन्तनया 
प्रवणं कुरु मानसमीशपदे || 


(द्वादशस्तोत्रं of Madhvacarya V. 1 & 2) 


“Do your duty and enjoy the fruits, offering them, in 
a spirit of humility, at the feet of Lord Hari. Lord Hari 
is the father, mother and refuge of the world; Hari is the 
ultimate truth, Hari himself is our Guru. There is. none 
equal or superior to Him in the whole world, who is verily 
Purushothama. Why then worry about wordly things, bow 
down at the feet of the Lord.” 


Non-Dualism in Vedanta and 
Siddhanta 


Dr. N. Usha Devi 


The classical systems of Indian philosophy in their 
most sophisticated postulations stress the need for freedom 
and values in human life. The generally posited way for 
achieving the ultimate goal of human existence is self- 
control originating from the restraint of the mind and the 
sense organs. A man should first try ‘to be himself and 
thereby to understand other individuals in a homogeneous 
spirit and the environment around him in an amicable 
range. Hence with the help of the complete restraint of 
one's mind and sense organs, one can know oneself and 
thereby become capable of striving for the all-round welfare 
of the whole universe. For the attainment of this status of 
high esteem, the most desirable path proposed by the 
ancient philosophers is ‘Yoga’ that implies the healthy 
restraint of the mind and senses in a deliberate but gradual 
way through efficacious practices. Almost all the philosophi- 
cal schools in India are careful to provide sufficient 
reputation to this great science of practice. Being the 
method of mental discipline, Yoga helps one to acquire 
supremacy over oneself. Through the restraint of the mind 
and sense organs, the mental modes get regulated and 
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thereby one can remain undisturbed by ego. A conquered 
mind awakens the faculty of man’s inner consciousness by 
which he can discriminate between truth and falsity. This 
indicates the real experience of the Reality which exactly 
forms the Absolute Existence. The craving for such an 
indubitable experience of unfathomable bliss can be fulfilled 
only by discarding the world and the objects in it, from 
one’s life. Through the strenuous efforts for the complete 
mastery over oneself, the inexplicable bliss can be enjoyed 
beyond which nothing remains to be known. However, 
though modes of recognition vary, Yoga holds a 
considerable stature in almost all the philosophical schools 
of India. 


The ideals highlighted by Yoga occupy a prominent 
place even in the Vedas. The orthodox systems of Indian 
philosophy admit the validity of the Vedas. which have 
greatly influenced these systems. Though some of the 
systems like Buddhism totally negate the authority of the 
Vedas, they do not hesitate to quote them for evidencing 
their views. Swami Vidyaranya points out that Buddhists 
interpret their doctrine that perception and the objects of 
perception are merely creations of illusion by quoting the 
scriptural text ‘Taddhaika ahurasadevedamagra Asit.’' This 
consensus on the salient points revealed by the scriptures 
exhibit their due significance and the prominence of 
experiencing the Supreme Reality. The ancient seers of 
India were blessed with the direct experience of the super 
consciousness that is infinite, all-pervasive, omnipotent, 
omniscient and at the same time devoid of all attributes. 
This viable concept is demonstrated by them 
'Manasaivedarnàptavyam." The cultured mind alone has 
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the sense to discriminate this Supreme Reality. All other 
elaborations are but secondary in this regard. 


In concordance with the independent views expressed 
by the Vedic seers, revelations from a unique group of 
scholars in Tamil Nadu require a sensible discussion. They 
were known by name ‘Siddhas’ in the sense that they 
achieved the highest state of realization (siddhi) of the 
ultimate principle. Sage Agastyar is the first exponent of 
the Siddha philosophy. He is believed to have flourished 
during the 6th century A.D. The Siddha philosophy is 
always keen to hold such ideals which can be useful to 
the comfortable and undisturbed social life of every man. 
It does not disregard the non-dual proposition of the Reality 
and hence does not deviate from the philosophy of Advaita 
Vedanta in which it is found in a more extreme nature. 
Being far from blind beliefs, meaningless customs and 
rituals, the Siddha philosophy serves as a guide to the 
whole humanity beyond all kinds of artificial differentiations 
superimposed by ignorant people. 


Though numerous scholars blessed with the great 
experience of bliss advocate the Siddha philosophy, 
Agastyar and: Tirumülar deserve special status among them 
because of their presentation of philosophical ideals in a 
brief but clear form. According to Agastyar, the greatest 
virtue in one's life is the knowledge of the oneness of 
Truth.” The same opinion is expressed by Sri Sankara in 
his Vivekaciidamani’. Mundaka and Chandogya Upanisads 
also conceive the knowledge of Supreme Atman as greatest 
to all other empirical knowledge.” Viewing in this manner, 
it can be contended that Agastyar was keen to bring the 
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Upanisadic ideals closer to the life of common man so 
that they will be useful to all the realms of his life. Without 
leaving the trend of strict absolutism, the way to experience 
the highest knowledge and bliss in one's life time itself is 
established by them. By authentic demonstration of the 
Supreme Reality, Sünyaváda (Nihilism) is also refuted by 
this great preceptor. Agastyar asserts that the mind kept 
stable through meditation can realize the subtle principle 
by which the whole universe before one shines in its original 
blissful nature. Hence even the assumption of void cannot 
appear in that mind. 


Unlike the Yoga system of philosophy, Agastyar 
conceives liberation in one’s blissful state of existence 
whereby the mind and the Supreme principle of bliss will 
be in an identified state. Yoga conceives this blissful state 
only as a phase in the path to realisation which indicates 
the discriminatory knowledge of Prakrti and Purusa. This 
final realisation brings salvation to the individual soul being 
the one who experiences it. But Agastyar receives the part 
of meditation alone from Yoga and avoids all other 
elaborations which are not so serious and relevant in the 
formation of a renewed social set-up. Hence he relies on 
the stand of Advaita that the bliss if experienced, one will 
be united unto the power of bliss and this itself is the 
salvation and not the dry discourses on empirical 
philosophical affairs. This is clear in his opinion that one 
whose mind remains deeply concentrated in the supreme 
principle, can overcome the cycle of birth and death. The 
knowledge in such a person is so great that all empirical 
knowledge remains nullified before it. This knowledge can 
be had by one who keeps truth in his life and thereby is 
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able to discard all kinds of superimposed differentiations 
on humanity and can negate the unnecessary customs. He 
becomes preceptor when the true position of ‘bindu’ is 
known. This is the self-knowledge hidden in oneself. The 
scriptural statements 'Rasam hyevayam 
labdhvànandibhavati"^, ‘Brahmavidapnoti param” and ‘Tarati 
Sokarnatmavit™ reveal the significance of this philosophy. 


Agastyar follows those activities alone that can bring 
welfare to the whole society of human beings beyond all 
differentiations such as state, language, colour, customs 
and nation itself. In order to attain self-knowledge, Agastyar 
contends that superficial presentation of logic and long 
tough sentences wil not be fruitful. Arguments get 
prominence there where knowledge of differentiation is 
taught. They remain comparatively of low standard and help 
only to increase ignorance in one's life. Hence the advised 
fact is that by leaving all tricks of words and deeds, one 
must concentrate in obtaining the knowledge of Atman as 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss and discriminate the universe as 
originated from Maya. One who realizes this fact is the real 
Mumuksu and Brahmayogin. This standpoint of Agastyar 
reveals his indebtedness to the original vision of Advaita 
that is expressed in the Vedas and the Upanisads. 


Another great scholar among Siddhas, Tirumóülar, 
opines that for the attainment of supreme knowledge, there 
is no necessity of performance of actions. According to 
him, even householders can experience the true knowledge. 
As recognized in Advaita Vedanta, the empirical life and 
the affairs related to it originate from notions and thoughts 
enriched with the suppositions of difference. When they 
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disappear, there occurs the lustre of the Absolute principle 
in oneself. Tirumular views that women are also entitled 
to attain true knowledge and thereby liberation. Those who, 
men or women, serve the Sadguru for twelve years and 
listen to his words, will become mature to identify Sivapada 
hidden in oneself which is eagerly anticipated even by Gods. 
A clear deviation from the Advaita philosophy is evident 
here in the aspect that renunciation in its total sense is 
not a pre-requisite for the attainment of liberation. Besides, 
the prevalent beliefs regarding the competency of women 
for attaining supreme knowledge and the resultant 
liberation are also refuted here with strong reasons. This 
reveals the progressive content of Siddha philosophy that 
every human being bestowed with a mind, sense organs 
and the body is entitled to attain liberation by which the 
social life will become rich with great ideals like non- 
violence and all-round prosperity. 


Sivayoga is a familiar term in the philosophy of 
Siddhas. It helps to overcome the miseries followed by birth 
and death. For the direct experience of this, one has to 
realise that human body is made of sixteen parts (kalas) 
called Purusa. Upanisads also contend that Purusa has 
sixteen kalas.’ According to Siddhas, when these kalas are 
kept safe by discarding all evils, one can attain Sivaloka.By 
the realization of the supreme Reality through Sivayoga, one 
can negate all artificial scriptures and sciences as mere 
superimpositions. The definition of Sivayogin is described 
in Sivajfianadipika: 


Darnbhacaraparityagi nanavesavivarjitah Suddhatma 
nirahamkari matsaralasyavarjitah 
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Sarvatra samadarsi ca Sivayogi sa kathyate' 
'Bhrümadhyasamstham tarunarunabham sadasivam 
hamsamayam sanádam 
Savyapasavyakramatascarantam dhyayanti ye mam 
Sivayoginaste’ 


The Siddha philosophy stresses the fact that the 
knowledge of the supreme principle is in the form of 
revelation- ‘dhruvanusmrti’. This same fact is described in 
Kathopanisad: 


‘Yada sarve pramucyante kama yesya hrdi Sritah 
१ 10 


Atha martyo'mrto bhavatyatra Brahma samasnute’. 

Sankara interprets the term ‘amrtah’ in this verse in 
the following way: ‘avidyakamakarmalaksanasya 
mrtyorvinasat’. This upholds the Siddha view that when the 
ties of mind in its empirical form are torn, man attains 
the supreme knowledge that brings an end to ignorance 
and the related tendencies residing in the mind. The same 
Kathopanisad presents the ideal of Adhyatmayoga that is 
described by Sankara as the concentration of the mind in 
Atman by discarding the external world. This results in the 
calmness of the mind and liberation thereby. 


The Siddha view of Brahman is uncontroversial with 
the central teachings of Advaita Vedanta. Both these 
systems conceive Brahman as limitless, self-effulgent, all- 
pervasive pure consciousness. It is the Ultimate Being and 
the source of all beings. It is beyond all Vedas and is their 
essence and the true principle. The propagated theories 
regarding Atman are but the qualified representations of 
the attributeless Reality. Intellect has the nature of the five 
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elements that are entirely different from Atman. Hence one 
has to approach a well-qualified preceptor for the direct 
experiential knowledge of the real principle. The very same 
fact is described in the Upanisadic statements : ‘Samitpanih 
árotriyarn Brahmanistharn ' ' and ‘Acaryavan puruso veda’. 
By realising the Supreme Reality directly from a preceptor, 
one will be able to visualize the eternal lustre in oneself 
which is capable of abolishing all kinds of superimposition 
and nescience in one's life. The magic covering of Maya 
can be negated through Sivabodha. This assertion has 
close proximity with the doctrine of Advaita Vedanta 
regarding the concept of Avidya. The Avaranasakti and 
Viksepasakti of Avidya are recognised in Advaita philosophy. 
They hold that Avidya serves as the exact impediment in 
the way of liberation by magically concealing the pure Bliss 
and thereby projecting the miserable nature of the universe. 
This influence of Avidya can be wiped out through the lustre 
of the eternal self-knowledge. Advaita Vedanta holds that 
Brahman-realisation brings an end to the activities Avidya 
whereas Siddhas recognise that Sivabodha, the knowledge 
of oneself as the true principle brings an end to Avidya. 
Instead of ‘Avidya’, the Siddhas always use the term ‘Maya’ 
in the same sense but somewhat different from the 
doctrinal standpoint of Advaita Vedanta. 


The Siddhas describe Atman as the inner jyotis of the 
eye, the sun beyond the mind, words and body, the lustre 
untouched by the three modes of time and the power 
embedded in the universe. It is the essence of all Vedas 
and is the eternal ocean of bliss. It is the fundamental 
principle that divides the universe into five elements and 
other material objects. It is the all-pervaded power like the 
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oil in the sesamum seed. In a song by Akappey Siddhar, 
the universe is described as originated from Sakti. This 
recommends the Advaitic stand that the universe is 


prominence of Tamas. Th a 
Parasya Saktirvividhai 
etasmadatmanah akasass 


the true knowledge into experience. Advaita Vedanta 
presents an elaborate thesis in this regard. According to 
Advaita, a preceptor should be ‘Brahmanistha’. The ways 
of realisation are $ravana, manana and nididhyasana which 
imply Sruti, yukti and anubhava. It is clearly explained that 
only after Sravana or direct hearing of facts from a 
preceptor, one should get into manana, the repeated 
reflective thinking of the ideals presented by the preceptor. 
Through this process, the theories proclaimed by Advaita 
Vedanta are to be well-emphasized and churned with the 
dedicated mind. In this way, avoiding all kinds of 
asarnbhavana (non-assumption) of Brahman by Sravana 
and viparitabhavana by manana, one has to enter into 
nididhyasana: '"Tasmai mrditakasayaya tamasah param 
darSayati Bhagavan Sanatkumarah.’' From this it can be 
understood that they alone are eligible for nididhyasana 
who have their mind cultured with Sravana and manana. 
In the minds of such people, there arises the independent 
self-knowledge - ‘aparayattabodha’. But in the Siddha 
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philosophy, such a detailed description of the ways to 
liberation is absent. Though they consider the approach 
of a proper preceptor as a strict pre-requisite to attain 
“mies they=do- m present special rules on the steps 
of reali Goya ae on the words of Guru. 
But edanta s the necessity of such a 
m of the described in the Upanisads. 
that th E), in be annihilated only in such 
a E which is endowed \yjth the reflection of Upanisadic 
z is variation ca faused by the difference of 
stress, @id“by both th gams of thought. The Siddhas 
were Care fab ^i ij iota kinds of false notions in the 
social realrtmof-humeafiity. They were not concerned about 
moulding a systematic philosophy for attracting the 
attention of others. On the other hand, they were more 
practical in all realms of human life so that they rejected 
mere elaborations on monotonous representations of 
philosophical doctrines. Philosophy was an instrument 
before them to enlighten people regarding their basic 
oneness and thereby to sow the seeds of a reformed society 
through an inward revolution. Being friendly to Nature, the 
Siddhas taught the science of peaceful living in this world 
while dispensing thorough renunciation and at the same 
time withdrawing themselves from unnecessary objects and 
thereby sorrows and miseries. Without renouncing the 
essential factors of a sound living, the Siddhas advocated 
for the experience of the inner lustre in every man. 
According to them, the life-style enriched with peace and 
bliss can be had through meditation in this life time itself. 
They identified the fact that human birth beyond all 
limitations can be made meaningful only through a non- 
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dualistic philosophy that renders prime concern to the 
mind-factor. However, this author contends that the social 
representation of the ideals of Advaita Vedanta is the true 
contribution from the part of the Siddhas. They succeeded 
in socializing the philosophy of Advaita which remains in 
its strict philosophical nature and perceptibly does not 
adhere to others unrelated to the Supreme Knowledge. 
Hence a social reproduction of the central facts of 
Upanisadic non-dualism represents the essential and 
unique feature of the Siddha philosophy. 


With regard to the role of actions (karma) in social 
life, Siddha and Advaita express minor difference of 
opinion. According to the Siddhas, actions never produce 
knowledge though they help to attain high worlds. Before 
the transformation of oneself into a jnanin, daily rituals can 
be performed. But generally the Siddhas are extreme in 
this regard to such an extent that in their view, a jnanin 
must keep aloof from actions of all kinds. Advaita Vedanta 
though rejects the path of karma for the attainment of 
Supreme knowledge, is keen to evaluate that actions 
performed by a knower of Brahman are not to be 
considered as of the nature of actions in their strict sense. 
Actions always presuppose fruits. Hence actions if done 
without the desire of fruits provide the purity of mind. But 
it is not an essential factor in the attainment of supreme 
realisation which can be had only through the stability of 
the mind in Atman (Adhyatmayoga) by discarding all 
empirical factors. 


The Siddhas conceive that the absorption of mind in 
the Supreme Bliss results in the knowledge of one’s own 
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true nature. By suppressing anger, sorrows can be 
overcome. The distraction of desires is the negation of all 
kinds of 'pagas' or ties in one's life. Finally, the mind is 
to be put in the Susumna that runs between Ida and Pingala 
wherein one can experience the wonderful divine knowledge 
which brings the endless satisfaction to him. Thereby one 
can overcome all the six adharas of Muladhara, 
Svadhisthana, Manipüra, Vi$uddha, Anahata and Ajña 
whereby one becomes Siddha with the experience of the 
eternal bliss in himself. Nescience will be removed and the 
falsity of the whole universe including one’s own body will 
be revealed to him by the experience of the divine lustre 
(Jyotis) and sound (Nada) originated from deep meditation 
in the middle of eyebrows. This view seems agreeable to 
Goudapada also- ‘Jñāte dvaitam na vidyate.'"^ This state 
of liberation is clearly defined in the Siddha philosophy. 
But Advaita views this state as beyond descriptions. The 
Upanisads declare- ‘Yato vaco nivartante aprapya manasa 
saha, Anandarh Brahmano Vidvan na bibheti kutaácana.'" 


Sankara also describes the state of Moksa as different 
from the four modes of empirical objects - utpadyarn, 
apyarn, sarhskaryarh and vikāryam.' This itself points out 
its indefinability. The visualization of the Supreme Principle 
can be had only through the mind cultured with science, 
advice of the preceptor and restraint of the senses as well 
as the mind. Thus the indefinable experience remains the 
true purport of Upanisadic non-dualism. Though the 
essence is one and the same, the modes and agreement 
of interpretation differ in both Advaita and Siddha systems 
of philosophy. 
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The Siddhas view the individual souls as created by the 
association of the all-pervading power with Sivapadarn. But 
in Advaita, they are considered as the limited appearances 
or reflections of the Supreme Brahman. According to 
Sankara, they are not parts or aspects of Brahman, but 
represent the whole nature of it. Both systems consider 
body as the fruit of actions performed in previous births. 
Both of them admit the fact that spells and rituals are totally 
futile in the realisation of the Supreme Principle. 


As explained in the Nasadiyasukta, the Siddhas 
conceive that before creation there was darkness. The 
universe is the formful appearance of the formless. This 
is made formful by its entering into Pitrkosa with the help 
of Maya. Thus there occurred the five elements consisting 
of sattva, rajas and tamas. The Mulanadi is sprouted in 
its centre. There occurred two eyes in the subtle intellect. 
Then it transformed into blood which is the cause of man 
and woman. In this gross body, the presence of the subtle 
body and the causal body are seen. 


According to Advaita philosophy also, there was 
darkness veiled by darkness before creation: “Tama 
asittamasa güdhamagre'. Here Advaitins postulate Maya or 
the indescribable power to explain the process of creation 
in a convenient way. Maya when becomes associated with 
Brahman, It becomes manifested into the five elements and 
thereby into different animate and inanimate Beings. The 
succession of births is resulted by the accumulated karma 
in previous births. The five elements endowed with the three 
gunas produce the five sense organs, the mind, intellect, 
ego and citta. From their element of rajas, the organs of 
action are produced. From them the five pranas are 
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created. Individual souls extend into bodies according to 
the predominance of sattva, rajas and tamas. The 
compound elements are produced from its tamas element. 
In this way, the process of creation of the universe and 
the beings in it is described in both these systems though 
they unanimously possess a totally insignificant place in 
both of them. 


The description of the nature of Jivanmukta also can 
be viewed similar in both Advaita and Siddha systems of 
philosophy. The Siddhas conceive that those who become 
jhanin by their identification with Brahman through 
Rajayoga can understand that the self-effulgent lustre is not 
outside but is in themselves. They can realise the futility 
of different interpretations of Brahman and can identify the 
fact that desire is the cause of bondage in one's life. They 
can remain with valour and courage. The artificial scriptures 
and dry discourses on philosophical topics are found futile 
by them. The meaninglessness of Mudras, sacrificial rites 
and spells can be realised by knowing one's own self. 
Discarding all external entities, they can experience the bliss 
supreme as their own nature. In the same way, the Advaita 
Vedanta declares Jivanmukta as the person who had 
discriminated himself with the limitless Brahman. To him, 
there will be no ignorance, actions, doubts or delusions. 
He is firm in Brahman by negating all kinds of ties with 
this world. He can realise the whole universe as the creation 
of Maya. This fact is clarified by Sankara: 


‘Susuptavajjagrati yo na pa$yati dvayarn ca pa$yannapi 
cadvayatvatah 


Tathà ca Kurvannapi niskriyasca yah sa Atmavinnanya 
«T १ १19 
itiha niácayah' 
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Actions like idol worship and religious rituals are 
discarded in the Siddha philosophy. Idols being inert can 
never produce meaning to the life of man. Leaving all 
external symbols, one should rely upon oneself internally. 
The prevalent type of worship is totally meaningless. The 
God for worship is the mind itself. The pool for pilgrim 
bathing is also nowhere other than in the mind. The God, 
Siva, does not reside in any of the stones or lingas. The 
inner Jyotis of the eye is nothing other than Atman. By 
restricting the sense organs and the mind, the real God 
can be identified as pure consciousness. 


An overall view of the above mentioned peculiarities 
and similarities of both Advaita Vedanta and Siddha 
systems of philosophy indicates the sublime ideal of 
oneness of all beings in the whole universe and thus reflects 
the basic stream of thought imparted by the great ancestors 
of India in a harmonized pattern to equip with the modern 
insights springing up from the developments in scientific 
and technological circles. It also highlights the necessity 
of a closer relation of philosophy with the social and cultural 
life of man for his better survival in the midst of various 
kinds of challenges from every corner of the universe. 
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E than a hundred years of impure and 
unrestrained existence is a single day of moral, 


contemplative life. 


— Buddha 


Mahabharata Testimonia in the 
Brhatkatha-Slokasamgraha 


Dr. S.R. Sarma 


0.1 Testimonia provide, as S.M. Katre observes in 
his classic Introduction to Indian Textual Criticism, “direct 
evidence of the condition of a text in the ages before the 
existing manuscript tradition begins.” Therefore, testimonia 
are of some importance in textual criticism. Katre 
classifies testimonia into the following categories: antholo- 
gies, translations, direct quotations, imitations or parodies, 
epitomes or adaptations, ancient commentaries, parallel 
versions and the like.’ In the case of the Mahabharata, 
such testimonia include, besides the adaptations in 
Javanese (ca. AD 1000) and Telugu (ca. AD 1025), direct 
quotations occurring in several Sanskrit texts.” 


0.2 Budhasvamin’s Brhatkatha-Slokasamgraha 
(=BKSS) is one of the early texts to contain quotations 
from the Mahabharata (=MBh), in particular from the 
chapters that constitute the Bhagavadgita (= BhG). The 
BKSS, as is well known, is the earliest Sanskrit version of 
the lost Paisaci Brhatkatha of Gunadhya. Budhasvamin 
playfully incorporates MBh verses into his narrative, 
sometimes with direct attribution to the source and 
sometimes without. Unfortunately neither Budhasvamin's 
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delightful technique of narration’ nor the date of his 
composition” has received adequate critical attention. 


0.3 The quotations in the BKSS, though not many in 
number, are some of the earliest evidences we have for 
the text of the MBh. Therefore, they deserve a close 
examination. In the following pages, | shall first briefly 
explain the context in which the quotations occur in the 
BKSS and then compare their readings with those in the 
Critical Edition (= Crit. Ed.) of the MBh.° 


1.1 BKSS 15.81 = MBh 6.30.6 (BhG 8.6). The first 
two passages occur in the story of Vegavati, a Vidyadhari 
whom the protagonist Naravahanadatta wins as his wife. 
One night, Vegavati quarrels with him over a petty matter 
and goes to sleep on a separate bed. Naravahanadatta 
therefore has a disturbed sleep. Suddenly he sees himself 
being carried away in the sky by Vegavati's brother, the 
wicked Manasavega. Naravahanadatta tries to engage the 
latter in a trial of strength but Manasavega brushes aside 
his attacks and asks him to choose the manner in which 
he would wish to die. Convinced that there was no other 
alternative but death at the hands of the powerful 
adversary, Naravahanadatta decides to die while thinking 
of his beloved Vegavati, so that he may attain her at least 
in the next life: 


yam yam eva smaran bhavam tyajaty ante kalevaram / 
tam tam eva kilapnoti tadà tadbhavabhavitah // 
BKSS 15.81 


This verse is taken from the BhG where the Lord 
declares that whosoever dies taking His name would 
definitely reach Him: 
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yam yam vapi smaran bhavam tyajaty ante kalevaram / 
tam tam evaiti kaunteya sada tadbhavabhavitah // 
MBh 6.30.6 = BhG 8.6. 


(The Crit. Ed. offers the following variae lectionis: for 
vapi: capi, cante; for ante: etat; for tam evaiti: tam eveti; 
and for tadbhava: mad’, sad’). 


Here the reading of the BKSS is without doubt 
superior. eva is better than va+api; the former is integral 
to the text; vapi is a line filler without any contextual 
meaning. MBh kaunteya is again a line filler, but eti 
(“attains”) has greater significance in the Lord’s mouth. 
BKSS kila refers to the hoary tradition. BKSS apnoti 
(“obtains”) implies that Naravahanadatta will obtain Vegavati. 
Is it a change deliberately introduced in the BKSS ?' 


1.2 BKSS 15.105 = MBh 9.24.50. However, before 
Naravahanadatta is forced to choose one of the two ways 
of dying, Vegavati rescues him from Manasavega's clutches. 
Through her magical power, she lets Naravahanadatta fall 
to the ground gently like a leaf, before she takes on the 
mighty Manasavega. But, as ill-luck would have it, 
Naravahanadatta falls on the dry bed of a deep well—out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, as it were. This mishap 
reminds him of a similar situation encountered by Sanjaya 
in the MBh. Though literally in deep distress, Naravahanadatta 
is nevertheless amused to recall (vihasya smrtavan) 
Sanjaya's parallel situation: 


tatastivravisado'pi vihasya smrtavàn idam / 

sarjayasya vacah kaste vartamanasya Sakyate // 15.104// 
dhrstadyumnad aham muktah katharicit krantavahanah / 
patitah satyakanike duskrti narake yatha // 15.105// 
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The original of the second verse occurs in the 
Salyaparvan of the MBh. 


dhrstadyumnad aham muktah katharicicchrantavahanah / 
patito madhavanike duskrti narake yatha // 9.24.50// 


Sanjaya was narrating to Dhrtarastra the day's events 
on the battle field. Having been first attacked by 
Dhrstadyumna, Sanjaya freed himself with great difficulty. 
A moment later, he was pounced upon by Satyaki with his 
army of four hundred chariots. Therefore the BKSS 
correctly reads satyakanike patitah, instead of madhavanike 
patitah of the MBh.  Lacote states that Budhasvamin 
changed the text from madhavanika to satyakanika for 
greater clarity.” But when one reads the context in the 
MBh, it becomes obvious that the army, or more correctly 
the battalion (anika), belonged to Satyaki and not to 
Madhava-Krsna. Satyaki is indeed mentioned in the verses 
preceding (No. 49) and following (No. 51) the quoted verse 
(No. 50): 


jitas tena [dhrstadymnena] vayarh sarve vyapayama ranat tatah / 
athapasyam satyakim tam upayantam maharathirh / 
rathaiscatuhSatair viro marh cabhyadravad ahave //49// 
dhrstadyumnad aham muktah katharicic chrantavahanah / 
patito madhavanike duskrti narake yathà / 

tatra yuddham abhüt ghoram णा पावणा atidarunam //50// 
satyakis tu mahabahurmama hatvà paricchadarn / 
jivagraham agrhnan mam mürchitarn patitam bhuvi// 51// 


It may also be recalled that Mádhava-Krsna partici- 
pated in the Great Battle in his personal capacity as 
Arjuna's charioteer, and was not accompanied by any army 
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of his own. Therefore, the original: reading in the MBh 
also must have been satyakanika, which got corrupted 
to madhavanaka in course of time.” Thus the testimonium 
in the BKSS offers a positive evidence to a stage when 
the text of the MBh was logical and free from the 
subsequent corruption. However, this logical reading 
satyakanika is not supported by existing manuscript 
tradition. Therefore, the Crit. Ed. retains the reading 
madhavanika. 


In the Vulgate Edition of the MBh, the verse in question 
reads thus: 


dhrstadyumnad aham muktah katharicic chrantavahanat / 
patito madhavanikam duskrti narakam yatha // 


making the root pat govern the object in accusative. It is 
worth noting that in this respect the Crit. Ed. chooses a 
reading akin to that in the BKSS. 


Finally, for the adjective at the end of the second pada, 
there are three readings: Vulgate srantavahanat; Crit. Ed. 
srantavahanah; BKSS krantavahanah. Here too the Crit. 
Ed. and the BKSS agree in as much as they treat the 
expression as an attribute of aham (i.e. Sanjaya, in the 
nominative) and not of Dhrstadyumna (in the ablative). But 
then it is difficult to decide between the readings of the 
Crit. Ed. and the BKSS. In the former case, it would mean 
that Sanjaya whose chariot horses were tired (Sranta), 
became free from Dhrstadyumna with great difficulty; and 
in the latter case: Sanjaya became free from Dhrstadyumna, 
after having passed through (kranta) the arrayed chariots 
of Dhrstadymna with great difficulty. 
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1.3 BKSS 18.21 = MBh 12.138.36. The next four 
quotations occur in the emboxed story of the Merchant 
Sanudàsa. Sanudasa was born to his parents after a long 
period of waiting. Throughout his childhood, he was kept 
busy with his studies. Deprived of fun and games, he grew 
up into a sombre youth who was shy even towards his own 
wife. His friend Dhruvaka attempts to remedy the situation 
and advises him to follow the gay life of the Nagarika. In 
the course of his peroration, Dhruvaka quotes the following 
words of “wisdom” allegedly from the mouth of Bhimasena. 


nacapi svarthasiddhyartham maya tvarn vipralabhyase / 
tatha hi bhimasenasya vakyam akarnyatam yatha //18.20// 
pratyupasthitakalasya sukhasya parivarjanam / 

anágatasukhà$a ca naisa buddhimatam nayah // 18.21// 


The second verse is a quotation from the Santiparvan 
of the MBh (12.138.36). But in the MBh these words are 
uttered by Bhisma and not by Bhimasena. Lacote opines 
that our poet confuses between Bhimasena and Bhisma.'? 
Though both these names carry the same literal meaning, 
Budhasvamin could not have mistaken one for the other. |’ 
What is more likely is that Budhasvamin deliberately altered 
the name to show Dhruvaka's superficial scholarship: 
Dhruvaka, the gay youth, was merely trying to sound 
profound but was not particular about the correct 
attribution of the quotation. Indeed Sanudasa remarks that 
Dhruvaka is using profound sentences for trivial purposes." 


1.4 BKSS 18.104 - MBh 6.40.48 (810 18.48). Finally, 
by means of drugged wine and through the charms of 
the courtesan Gagadatta, Dhruvaka succeeds in converting 
the staid Sanudasa to the Nágarikà way of life. While 
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Sanudasa is squandering away the family fortune in the 
company of Gagadatta, his father passes away, creditors 
expropriate the family mansion and his mother and wife 
are forced to live in a miserable hovel in the poor-men's 
quarters. The king appoints Sanudasa to the hereditary 
office of the Chief of the Merchants’ Guild (Sresthin) and 
exhorts him to lead a steadfast life. Sanudasa, ever ready 
to listen to others’ advice, follows the king’s command 
literally and severs all connections to Gagadatta. When 
this lady sends him a message that she is pining for him, 
Sanudasa sends a stern reply: a courtesan should not have 
permanent attachment to any man, she should scrupulously 
follow the calling of her profession. Let her honour Visnu's 
(Krsna's) words that one should not give up one's 
profession howsoever debased it may be: 


sadosamapi na tyajyam sahajam karma bandhubhih / 
itidam vacanarn visnoh sapi sarnbhavayatv iti // 18.104// 


This is not a direct quotation but an adaptation of the 
following verse from the BhG: 


sahajam karma kaunteya sadosam api na tyajet / 
sarvarambha hi dosena dhumenagnirivaurtah // 
MBh 6.40.48 = BhG 18.48: 


1.5 BKSS 18.479-480 = MBh 12.136.175. Sanudasa, 
however, does not continue his steadfast life for long and 
gets into several adventures. Once, while he is proceeding 
on a narrow mountain path as a member of a caravan, 
the caravan is attacked by a band of robbers. There ensues 
a fierce fight between the members of the caravan and the 
robbers on the precarious mountain path. Finally when 
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only one of the attackers was left, Acera, the leader of the 
caravan orders the reluctant Sanudasa to kill this last 
robber. It is either the life of a single enemy or the lives 
of his entire caravan members. So saying, the caravan 
leader makes Sanudasa perform the heartless task of felling 
the lone enemy, just as Visnu made Arjuna perform the 
merciless task of fighting against his own kinsmen: 


na capi raksitum ksudram atmanam dustyajam tyajet / 
atma tu satatarh raksyo darairapi dhanairapi // 18.479. 
ityadi bhagavadgitamatram dansakam irayan / 

sa partham iva mam visnuh karma krurarh akarayat // 18.480// 


Verse 479 cd is an adaptation of MBh 12.136.175 cd: 


natvatmanah sampradanam dhanaratnavad isyate / 
atma tu sarvato raksyo darairapi dhanairapi // 
12.136.175: 


What does Budhasvamin mean by ity adi 
bhagavadgitamatram dandakam irayan ? He is certainly 
not attributing the verse from the Santiparvan to the BhG. 
Dandaka is the name of a long metre, but used here 
metaphorically in the sense of sanctimonious discourse, 
and this discourse is lengthy like the Bhagavadgita. It is 
the use of such refreshing irony which distinguishes the 
BKSS from the other versions of the Brhatkathà." 


1.6 BKSS 18.255 = MBh 12.47.41. In a further 
adventure, Sanudasa was caught in a ship-wreck. While 
reciting the prayer to Krsna in the form of the Eternal 
Waters (toyatma), he finds a wooden plank with the support 
of which he safely reaches the shore of the ocean: 
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yasya kesesu jimüta iti gitarn anusmaran / 
daivat phalakamalambya prapam toyanidhestatam // 
18.255. 


The reference here is to Bhisma’s prayer on the arrow- 
bed at MBh 12.47.41: 


yasya kesesu jimüta nadyah sarvagasandhisu / 
E A . AS 14 
kuksau samudras catvaras tasmai toyatmane namah // 


1.7 BKSS 20.373.cd = MBh 1.107.32.cd. Our final 
testimonium occurs in another emboxed story, that of the 
city-mouse and forest-mouse. While the former was visiting 
the latter in the deep jungle, a fire breaks out. Instead 
of rescuing the wife and the new-born children of his friend, 
the city-mouse takes to his heels, uttering the dictum 


atmarthe sakalarh jahyat panditah prthivim iti // 
20.373cd//. 


This line occurs at MBh 1.107.32.cd and is repeated 
at several other places in the epic." 


2.0 As some of the earliest extant quotations or 
adaptations of the MBh text, the passages discussed above 
are not without interest. However, it must be borne in 
mind that these testimonia, like rain drops in the ocean, 
do not substantially change the reading of the text of the 
critical edition of the MBh. The great editor V.S. Sutkhankar 
himself cautioned against undue reliance on testimonia in 
the following words: 


It is perhaps well to add in this place that a certain 
amount of caution is necessary in making any critical 
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use of citations of stray Mahabharata stanzas we meet 
with again in other works. We must, in the first place, 
bear in mind that most of the other works have yet 
to be properly edited. Even in critically edited texts 
we must take into account the various readings of the 
passage in question in the manuscripts collated. Then 
in the citations we must allow for failures of memory; 
since in ancient times the stanzas were almost 
invariably quoted from memory, and the quotation was 
never compared with the original. Moreover, we must 
never forget that probably from time immemorial there 
have existed local versions of the Mahabharata. The 
citations made even by very old writers were from these 
local versions. A citation by a writer of the eighth 
century or even sixth century proves nothing for the 
CUr-Mahabharata, that ideal but impossible desideratum; 
though the citation is far older than our manuscripts, 
it is evidence only for the text of the local Mahabharata 
in the eighth, respectively of the sixth century, 
notwithstanding that. the differences between the 
various recensions and versions of the Mahabharata 
must diminish as we go back further and further.'^ 
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1908, assigns the BKSS to the eighth or ninth century 
AD, which according to M. Winternitz, Geschichte der 
Indischen Litteratur, Volume 3, Leipzig 1920, p. 316, n. 
l, is a mere conjecture. V.S. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 299, 
on the other hand, thinks that the BKSS was "written 
sometime in the Gupta period." 


V.S. Sukthankar et al (ed), Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, Vols. 1-19, Poona, 1927-66. 


Lacóte does not comment on this parallel. 
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è Lacóte, Text, p. 185, note on verse XV.106. 


9 Of course, the grammatical construction of satyakanika 
is rather problematic. 


10 Lacote, Text, p. 220, note on verse XVI.21. 


" Nor would any other person, considering the wide 
disparity between these two personages. 


 BKSS 18.22: ... tuccha eva prayojane / idarn 
samrambhagambhiryam? [vacah]. 


3 This irony is well reflected in the translations by Lacóte 
("Des formules de ce genre, il m'en récita un chapelet 
long comme la Bhagavad-gita,” Translation, p. 164 ) 
and Warder ("And so on, he poured out a song as long 
as the Bhagavadgita," op. cit., p. 138). Poddar and 
Sinha, however, miss the real purport of Dandaka and 
render the line thus: "In this way, showing the stick of 
the Bhagavad-gita, ..." (op. cit., p. 359). 


^ See Lacóte, text, pp. 242-243, note on XVIII.255. 


"^ Besides these direct quotations or adaptations of the 
lines of the MBh, there are also several allusions to the 
theme and characters of the Great Epic in the BKSS. 
For example, in one emboxed story, the merchant 
Buddhavarman's wife advises him to utter a small 
falsehood for a larger good, and cites the example of 
the Pandava prince Yudhisthira: 


karye guruni prapte mithyà satyarn apisyate / 
asvatthama hato draunirityuce kirn na pandavah // 
BKSS 22.39. 
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Like Dhruvaka earlier, the merchant’s wife is alluding to 
the Epic for rhetorical purposes and is thereby simplifying 
the issue. What Yudhisthira actually said was not quite 
asvatthama hato draunih. Aloud he says Asvatthama 
hatah and adds in an undertone hatah kurijarah, hoping 
thus to escape the sin of uttering falsehood. 


७ Sukthankar, “Prolegomina,” op. cit., p. 41. 


The practice of equitable justice together with 
truthfulness in thought, word and deed in one 
word: that which is in conformity with the Vedas, 
that alone is Dharma or righteousness. 


— Dayanand Saraswat 


Soft speech is the severest austerity. Humility is one 
quality liked by the Lord. 


— Basaveswara 


Rid thy mind of lust, wrath, covetousness, obstinacy 
and attachment. Thou shalt then be qualified to 
behold the Supreme Essence in this world itself and 
meet Him. 


— Guru Gobind Singh 


Prominent Female Characters in 
the Mahabharata 


Sandhya. B. Nair 


Introduction 


The Mahabharata, the great Indian epic, has depicted 
the lives of many ideal women like Gandhari, Kunti, 
Draupadi, Satyavati, Madri and so on. Their lives reveal 
the ideology of Dharma or the moral order of the Universe. 
These ideal women gave their lives to keep Dharma, the 
ever active, ever present moral law which regulated the 
entire universe. The Mahabharata is not only a heroic poem 
but it also contains moral teaching and philosophical 
reflections. 


धर्मार्थकाममोक्षाणां उपदेशसमन्वितम्‌ । 
पूर्ववृत्तकथायुक्त इतिहासं प्रचक्षते ।। 


Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa are the four 
legitimate aims of a man. They are called Purusarthas. Of 
these Purusarthas, Dharma is considered to be the most 
important one. The earlier three stages are the ways to 
the last stage and are realized in the worldly life itself. Moksa 
is a stage in which all desires have their death. A person 
who attains Moksa remains in the world as a saint and 
he has nothing to achieve and nothing to lose. 
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The Mahabharata envisages that Dharma is the basic 
principle that binds the whole universe together. It is not 
only the union of traditional thought and faith but also the 
common custom, fidelity and understanding. Organic unity 
in the human society is the net result of Dharma. Dharma 
is not only the duty of men alone. The women characters 
in the Mahabharata show the essence of Dharma in the 
form of patience, steadfastness and sincerity through their 
character and conduct. They have kept those principles at 
the moment of the supreme crises too. For instance, 
Gandhari utters these remarkable words to Duryodhana at 
a crucial moment. “Where there is Righteousness, there 
is Victory.” 


The stories of women in the epics and puranas are 
replete with heroic deeds and womanly chastity and love, 
dedication and service to God and man. In the 
Mahabharata, all the important female characters  pro- 
jected extreme faithfulness to their husbands. In this paper 
only the most important heroines of the epic - Gandhari, 
Kunti and Draupadi - are touched upon. The myths and 
legends of India are legion, and heroines mostly form a 
pattern - virtuous, chaste, gentle with indomitable courage 
and capacity for suffering if God willed it." 


Gandhari 

One of the noblest women characters in the 
Mahabharata is Gandhari. The author of the Mahabharata 
mentions her devotion to duty and righteousness in the 
very beginning of his introduction to the great epic. She 


kept her faith in the moral order even in the supreme crises 
that she had faced in her life. She fought for virtue and 
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righteousness and stood by Dharma firmly. She denied 
the future of her own sons and all other personal interests 
for the sake of Dharma. 


Gandhari, the true replica of Dharma 


Subala, the King of Gandhara, was her father. Bhisma, 
the Guardian of Kuru princes heard from the brahmins that 
Subala had a daughter who was reputed as a beautiful 
woman. Messengers were sent from Hastinapura to 
Gandhara. When Gandhari knew that Dhrtarastra was blind, 
she voluntarily wrapped her eyes in order to deny herself 
the pleasure of sight. This incident shows her immense 
devotion to her husband. The dutiful Gandhari won the 
praise of everyone through her good conduct’, 


Gandhari was famed the world over for the devotion 
to Sankara even from her childhood. Once Rsi Vyasa came 
to the palace of Dhrtarastra. Both Dhrtarastra and Gandhari 
served him very well and the Rsi was much pleased. He 
blessed them that they would have one hundred sons. 
Gandhari gave birth to one hundred sons. But she was 
not satisfied with the deeds of her beloved sons. She 
appealed to her husband many times about the evil doings 
of their sons towards Pandavas. In the game of dice 
Yudhishtira lost his kingdom, fortunes, brothers and his 
wife. He was too much insulted by Duryodhana and his 
group at the court of Hastinapura, in front of all the 
celebrities including king Dhrtarastra. The one and the only 
soul that wept with grief on that incident in Hastinapura 
was none other than Gaàndhári She showed her 
disapproval of the conduct of her wicked sons before her 


bh 
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husband and even requested him to banish the evil-doer 
Duryodhana. 


Gandhari never justified the deeds of her sons; she 
always warned them about their misdeeds. Her basic 
intention was to find an amicable settlement between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas.” Lord Krsna came to Hastinapura 
as an arbitrator with peace proposals before the great 
Kuruksetra war. But Duryodhana contemptuously rejected 
all the proposals. Knowing this rejection, Gandhari 
appeared in the royal court and warned Duryodhana that 
the wages of sin was death. She was against war and told 
Duryodhana that war did not solve any problem. 


After the outbreak of the Kuruksetra war, Duryodhana 
used to visit Gandhari before going to the battle to seek 
her blessing for the victory. But Gandhari never blessed 
him; she simply reminded him the great principle that 
ultimate victory was with righteousness. In the Kuruksetra 
war, she lost her hundred sons and beloved relatives. 
Before the dead bodies of her sons in the Kuruksetra, she 
fell unconscious on the ground and got overpowered by 
grief. Krsna came to Gandhari for pacifying her and at 
the very moment he asked her permission to go 
immediately to save Pandavas from A$wathama. Without 
any hesitation she approved it for the sake of the lives of 
Pandavas. This reveals the sense of duty, affection and 
righteousness of Gandhari. 


Gandhari shows a lot of sagacity in handling different 
situations. Take, for instance, the way Gandhari reacts to 
the conflict between Duryodhana and Pandavas. After the 
first game of dice, she advises Dhrtarastra not to accept 
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blindly what their foolish sons ask him to do, for it could 
ruin the whole family. Despite her attachment to her sons, 
in the whole strife of succession, she emerges as a very 
impartial and rational mother. Her sense of justice does 
not allow her to offer her son Duryodhana the blessing of 
victory.” 


After the Kuruksetra war, Gandhari and Dhrtarastra 
lived at Hastinapura for sixteen years under the protection 
of the Pandavas. To a great extent they forgot their grief 
at the loss of their sons on account of the wonderful care 
and sympathy bestowed upon them by Yudhistira. After 
that they decided to go for a final pilgrimage to the 
Himalayas. The half-brother Vidhura, Minister Sanjaya and 
Kunti accompanied them. In this meeting Gandhari 
appeared by the side of her husband with her eyes 
bandaged, and made a request to the assembled multitude 
through her husband, asking their forgiveness of the sins 
of her sons.' 


In the Himalayas they lived for a few years and were 
burnt alive in the fire of the forest. They refused to escape 
from the fire and sat down calmly on the ground. This 
shows their will power, courage and fortitude. Till death 
Gandhari bandaged her eyes and kept all the ideals and 
moral principles. Her deeds equate herself with righteous- 
ness and she remains in the minds of millions as a symbol 
of Virtue. 


Kunti 


Kunti is one of the strong-willed women of the great 
epic. When we go through the ancient epics and classics 
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we realize that, there is no other mother who had as 
immense love and affection towards her children as Kunti 
of the Mahabharata. Her entire life was dedicated to the 
fulfilment of dharma. She was not only the beloved and 
obedient wife of Pandu, but also a good mother and she 
had due consideration for her children. 


Kunti of the Mahabharata is a true replica of a 
passionate mother but at the very same time, she held her 
dharma firmly. Kunti, throughout the Mahabharata, is the 
embodiment of patience, fortitude and self-sacrifice. Her 
sorrow started in her childhood itself and it was a long 
lasting one too 


Kunti, the infallible feminine figure 


Kunti was born to Sürasena, the Grandfather of Lord 
Srikrsna. Her real name was Pritha.” She belonged to the 
Yadava dynasty. King Kuntibhoja, the nephew of Sürasena 
had no offspring. As per the word given to him by 
Sürasena, Pritha his first born daughter was given to 
Kuntibhoja.” Pritha had lost her name too. From that day 
onwards, Prithà came to be known as Kunti. Though she 
was born as Pritha, she was brought up as Kunti. There 
began the sacrifice. The mystery of the Mahabharata tells 
that Kunti personifies our planet the 'Earth', and so Prakrti 
of the pure Sakhya. '° She had her own role in manifesting 
the idea of Prakrti. Her life from her birth to her end 
(Samadhi) reveals it. 


She was the royal hostess, and it was her duty to 
receive and to treat all the sages who came to the court 
of Kuntibhoja.'’ Once the sage Durvasa visited Kuntibhoja, 
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and Kunti was deputed for his service. She did the duty 
at her best. The pleased sage Durvasa, blessed her that 
she could have a son from any God invoked by her with 
a particular mantra. 12 But she could use it, any five times. 
According to the sage, it was for her later life. But out 
of curiosity to test the power of the mantra, she the young 
girl invoked Surya and had a child Karna. She discarded 
the child in a basket in the river. An old charioteer called 
Adhiratha picked up the child from the river and brought 
him up as though it was his own child. 


Kunti was married to Pandu with all the gaiety. The 
forecasts of Durvasa had so far been true." Pandu had 
a blind elder brother Dhrtarastra. According to the laws 
of that time, a blind man could not rule unless he was 
the only heir to the dead king. Thus Pandu, the younger 
son, came to the throne. Then Bhisma thought of having 
one more wife for Pandu. He approached the King of 
Madra, to offer his daughter Madri to Pandu. The King was 
pleased with such an offer and gladly married off his 
daughter Madri to Pandu. 


Pandu though born in a virtuous family became 
overwhelmed with misery and was cursed by the sage 
Kindoma as a result of his unfortunate deeds. Deprived 
of the power of begetting children, Pandu felt dejected, but 
the sage predicted that they had foreseen Pandu's progeny 
with their prophetic eye. Then Kunti told Pandu about the 
boon that she had received from Durvasa, and with his 
permission she bore three sons from three Devas; 
Dharmaputra from Dharman, Bhima from Vayu and Arjuna 
from Indra. Then Pandu requested Kunti to give the mantra 
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to Madri, who invoked A$wins, who without loss of time 
came and bestowed twins, Nakula and Sahadeva. After 
the unexpected death of Pandu and Madri, Kunti returned 
to Hastinapura with her five children. 


After the death of her husband she suffered a lot with 
her children. The misdeeds of Dhrtarastra and Duryodhana 
worried her very much and so she was forced to go to 
forest again with her children. Kunti's personality domi- 
nated the period of Pandavas’ exile in Varanavarta, but she 
used her inteligence and influence discreetly with a 
minimum of aggressiveness, so low-keyed in her manner 
that the unwarned reader may not even realise how 
effortlessly and superbly she took it on herself to guide the 
fortunes of her and Madri's sons. Kunti, the foremost 
pragmatic mother, tactfully bound the Pandavas through 
a common wife Panchali. Thus she stood as an ideal 
symbol for motherhood. She taught her children the 
eternal philosophy of Dharma through her life and 
encouraged them to stick on to the Ksatriya dharma as 
advised by Vidura. 


After the war of Kuruksetra, Dhrtarastra and Gandhari 
decided to go on a pilgrimage to the sageland Himalayas. 
Vidura and Sanjaya volunteered to accompany them. Then 
Kunti went to Gandhari, held her hand in her, and led the 
way. The Pandavas prevented their mother from going, but 
she did not yield. 


This was the most surprising attitude of Kunti on this 
occasion. She had always urged her sons to fight and 
recover their lost fortune. That had been accomplished, 
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and her son Yudhisthira was the over-lord of the whole 
Bharata. It was to be expected that Kunti would be glad 
to continue indefinitely her life of care and comfort after 
long years of suffering. But wealth and fortune had no 
more attraction for her. She made the Supreme decision 
of her life that it was her duty to accompany Dhrtarastra 
and Gandhari in their journey to the forest. Her sons 
Yudhisthira and Bhima, tried to dissuade her from this 
resolution. But she remained firm. She pointed out that 
she had already enjoyed enough wealth and fortune; her 
clear duty now was to adopt a life of asceticism. She had 
only one message for her sons, that they should cultivate 
righteousness and be also generous." 


Draupadi 

Draupadi is one of the powerful characters in the great 
epic. She personifies a bunch of qualities. Throughout the 
Mahabharata, she is the embodiment of courage, fortitude, 
sense and sensibility, and even pride and prejudice. Her 
character has been depicted with wonderful skill by Krsna 
Dwaipayana." She is regarded as one of the most complex 
and controversial female characters in ancient Hindu 
literature. 


Draupadi, the unparalleled woman 


Draupadi was born in the palace of Drupada, King of 
Panchala. She had a brother named Dhrstadyumna. Her 
birth was not a usual one. The very circumstances of her 
birth made it abundantly clear that she had come to this 
world to fulfil a great destiny. She arose from sacrificial 
fire lit by her father Drupada and at once a voice from 
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heaven announced that Draupadi, it was she who. would 
lit the pyre of the Kuru family. 


When Draupadi come of age, her father Drupada 
arranged a Swayarnvarasabha in order that she might have 
the opportunity of selecting her own husband. This 
indicates the self respect and reputation of women enjoyed 
in those days. In that great assembly, the foremost hero 
of Bharata — Arjuna, by showing his prowess, obtained 
Draupadi as his bride. 


A curious incident then followed. The Pandavas 
returned with her to the potter's house, where they were 
living on alms according to the custom of Brahmins, and 
the brothers reported to their mother that they had received 
a great gift on that day. As soon as Kuntidevi heard the 
footsteps of her sons outside, she told from inside, to share 
that day's alms among themselves, not knowing that it was 
a bride that had been brought by them. And a mother's 
mandate cannot be discarded, ^ Draupadi became the wife 
of five Pandavas. 


As part of a great manipulation, Duryodhana once 
challenged Dharmaputra to a game of dice. Dharmaputra 
lost everything. In the end, out of great despair he pledged 
his wife Draupadi and lost her too. It was against Dharma 
that prevails in the land. Duryodhana asked Vidura to bring 
her to the court. Vidura vehemently rejected his order. 
Draupadi went with a messenger sent by Duryodhana to 
the court of the Kauravas. As soon as Dué$asana saw 
Draupadi, he jumped at her and caught hold of her hair 
and dragged her to the centre of the assembly. 
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When Draupadi was dragged into the sabha, she was 
unwilling and unwell. So it was recorded as the great 
asabhya in the whole cultural history. Du$$asana made a 
malicious attempt to strip her off. She pleaded to everyone. 
But no one responded properly. It was the most unkindest 
silence in the whole text. Lord Krsna, the 
Dharmasamsthapaka, saved the chastity of women through 
Draupadi. 


Draupadi is a symbol of beauty, education and 
character. She wielded maximum political influence upon 
her husbands through the entire epic Mahabharata. She 
was very well-versed in excellent maxims of Indian polity. 
She tells Yudhisthira to believe in Karma-Vada. She explains 
the theory of Manu. The inspiring speeches at decisive 
political junctures clearly show that Draupadi bore 
maximum influence upon her husbands.” 


She was the spirit behind the resurrection of Pandavas. 
Though she was the wife of five warriors, she had much 
influence on each of them, even on the peace-loving 
Yudhisthira. At the meeting of Upalava, in the Council of 
war, when everyone, including the fiery Bhima, denounced 
the policy of reconciliation, she discussed the matter with 
flaming zeal and determination and her words carried due 
weight. |t was she who pleased Krsna with her prayer. 
Krsna promised annihilation of the Kauravas. At the fag 
end of their life the Pandavas crowned Pariksit as the king 
of Hastinapura and went on a pilgrimage to the Himalayas. 
On the way, Draupadi and four of Yudhisthira's brothers 
died and only Dharmaraj was left. In the great epic, Vyasa 
mentioned her with the most reputed words as Pativrata 
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Mahabhaga and Satatarn Satyavadini. Guru Drona and 
mother Kunti also had the firm belief that her guidance 
would lead the Pandavas well and they were sure to win. 


Thus the striking features of the female characters in 
the Mahabharata are that they all dedicated their lives to 
their families and stood as virtous mothers and dutiful 
wives by firmly sticking on to the principles of Dharma. 
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हः wise man knows that attachment to the 
material objects, causes entanglement of the Soul. 
But if this attachment is diverted to self-realised 
sages and holy people, it opens the door for liberation. 


— Kapila 


Influence of Yogopanisads and 
Yoga Philosophy on the Works of 
Sree Narayana Guru 


Rajendran Nair. P.K. 


The word ‘Yoga’ occurs in the Rgveda in various 
senses such as yoking or harnessing, achieving the 
unachieved connection and the like.’ Yoga as a philosophy 
became famous mainly by  Patanjalis exposition of 
Yogasutras. So it is rightly claimed that Patanjali is the 
father of Yoga philosophy. But it was not Patanjali who 
put forth the theories of Yoga for the first time. According 
to K. Damodaran the role of Patanjali was to analyse and 
summarise the vision of Yoga philosophy in 194 sutras 
which were prevalent even before his time. So Patarijali 
is treated as a person who gave a systematic form to the 
thoughts of Yoga and thus it was elevated to the prime 
position.” 


There are scholars who claim that there were works 
related to Yoga, and seers who interpreted Yoga before 
Patanjali. For instance, Ram Shanker Bhattacharya says, "It 
appears that all ancient works on Yoga were lost after the 
composition of the Yogasutra. Since all the essential views 
of the ancient teachers were precisely stated by Patanjali 
these works gradually fell into disuse and at last were lost." 
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Types of Yoga 


Yogatattvopanisad divides yoga into four types namely 
Mantra-yoga, Layayoga, Hathayoga and Rajayoga. In the 
later period, one more part — Vedanta Rajayoga, was added 
to it. Raja means king and Rajayoga is the kingly yoga or 
the Royal way. The king or the master in our lives is mind, 
and it is the control of mind that Rajayoga teaches. 
Patarijali's Yogasütras is considered the classic text in 
Rajayoga." 


Hathayoga is the science of Bodily health and is 
primarily concerned with methods of purification and 
perfection both physical and mental.’ The word Hatha has 
its roots in Sanskrit. ‘He’ being translated as ‘Sun’ and ‘tha’ 
as ‘Moon’, if we now add to this the word yoga which as 
we know means to join, we have literally Hatha Yoga as 
the joining together of sun and moon.° 


‘Laya’ means latent or in suspense. The especial 
feature of this yoga is its study and practice of Kundalini 
and chakras. The practice of Layayoga is to listen to the 
inner sound, nada, and see the light of the self. These three, 
namely awakening the Kundalini, hearing the nada (sound), 
and beholding the light of the self, are the main practices 
of Layayoga’ Mantrayoga, which consists in mentally 
repeating certain formulae with intent contemplation of 
their meaning.” 


Sree Narayana -Guru and Yoga Philosophy 


The influence of Yoga Daráana can be seen not only 
in Guru's stotra writings but also in philosophical works. 
The influence is not limited to Rájayoga alone; it also 
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includes Vedanta Rajayoga, Hathayoga, Nadalayayoga and 
Mantrayoga. There is difference of opinion among scholars 
about the acceptance of yoga to Narayana Guru. By 
interpreting ‘Kundalini pattu’ Muni Narayana Prasad says 
that there is no trace of Narayana Guru as an exponent 
of Hathayoga. Those who think that Guru had no interest 
in Yoga, cite for example an incident where two persons 
argue in front of the Guru about the pros and cons of Yoga 
and Guru's sarcastic explanation to it.'° Guru did not take 
part in the arguments, but sometimes he asked questions 
like, "Is it so 2” or commented sarcastically. This was Guru's 
peculiar nature. On the basis of such facts, it is put forth 
that he was not interested in Yoga. Guru practised Yoga 
during the period of his enquiry into truth. Guru's 
biographer Pandit K.K. Panicker, writes that Swami learnt 
Yogasanas and other kriya like Dhowti Khadom and Nauli 
especially Khechari Mudra and other Nyasayoga practices 
from Thaikkattu Ayya Swamikal.'' By such practices Guru 
experienced Yoganubhutis which were described in 
Yogopanisad and these experiences influenced Guru's 
writings as well. 


In DarSanamala which was written by Guru in Sanskrit 
one darSana is known as YogadarSana. In the first part of 
YogadarSana, he explains Vedanta Rajayoga. It includes 
excerpts from Patanjali Rajayoga also but transcends 
Patanjali Rajayoga. In this context M.N. Dwivedi's words 
have relevance. He says that "Rajayoga aims at sattvapatti 
and vrttinirodha; but it aims at something beyond. It aims 
at that unity wherein every sense of separateness, implied 
present, in some form if vrttinirodha and sattvapatti, is 
merged in the absolute bliss of one consciousness." 
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Guru defines yoga in Darsanamala in the following 
way, 

सततं योजयति यद्युनक्ति च चिदात्मनि 

मनो निरोधरूपोपि स योग इति शंसितः 


Guru explains that yoga means that which always 
unites the mind with the Atman and also gets united with 
it and which is in the form of restraint. This interpretation 
has close similarity with Patanjali Yoga definition. Patanjali 
defines yoga as citta urtti Nirodha. But here is Guru's 
interpretation of Darsanamala. Guru goes beyond Patarijali 
Yoga definition by explaining that yoga is that which unites 
the mind with the Atman. Such differences of vision occurs 
mainly because of the differences in the philosophic 
viewpoints of Dar$anamala and Patarijali yogadargana. It 
is mainly because Patanjali Yoga philosophy is a Dvaita 
philosophy. In it when citta vrttinirodha is done, Purusa 
shines in its own form and this is called Moksa, * whereas 
in DarSanamàla which is based on Vedanta, Moksa is 
attained when mind establishes complete unity with Atman 
and remains in Advaitic form. 


Darsanamala further explains two aspects of mind 
which is united in Atman. The act of uniting mind with 
Atman should continue upto the existence of triputi (the 
seer, the sight and the seen) The presence of triputi 
depends upon the incipient memory factors (vasanas). Here 
the incipient memory factor means the procreation if 
culture based on former experiences. By the act of uniting 
mind with Atman the vásaná becomes weaker and weaker 
So one should continue this practice until the vasana is 
terminated (ceased) completely, When the mind is 
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completely convicted in Brahman, whatever is seen in this 
world is only name and form; and then yoga becomes 
completed. 


When the function of mind flows incessantly into 
Atman like pouring oil from one vessel into the other, the 
process of yoga practice is in the right way. In the initial 
stages, a yogi cannot direct citta vrtti to Atman in a 
continuous manner. There is a chance of diverting a yogi's 
mind from Atman to other subjects. So. Dar$anamala 
instructs that whenever the mind diverts to other subjects 
we should control the mind and re-direct it to Atman. The 
same message can be seen in the Bhagavadgita in a 
different form 


यतो यतो निश्चरति मनश्चञ्चलमस्थिरम्‌ 
ततस्ततो नियम्यैतदात्मन्येव वशं नयेत्‌ (गीता 6-26) 


For a man all sorts of grief are created by imagination, 
such an idea is the result of his past deeds and vasanas. 
So the complete cessation of imagination with vasanas is 
required for establishing total unity of mind and Atman. 


There is no existence for the seen. What is seen is 
the seer's self. In that sense, a person who is able to unite 
the mind with the self is a knowledgeable person and he 
is the one who would have understood the essence of yoga 
with the seer's prominence. Dar$anamála's point that there 
is no existence apart from the seer (he who sees) is peculiar 
compared to Patanjali yoga (Swami Vivekananda estab- 
lishes this fact in Patarijali Yogasütra Bhasya in 4° chapter 
15" sutra). The knowledge and vasanas about objects 
change so continuously that mind and object have got 
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different characterisation, that is, Patanjali believes that 
. 15 
there is a world apart from our mind. 


Nadalaya Yoga 

Verses one to seven of DarSanamald give detailed 
account of Vedanta Rajayoga. The eighth verse explains 
Nàdalayayoga. The mind-bee which is united by the 
attraction of yoga breeze, when drinking of the nectar- 
sweetness of self-bliss does not move; here yoga is 
established. By yoga breeze, is meant, the action of 
Pranayama. When the mind becomes concentrated by the 
practices of Pranayama, the yogi is able to experience sweet 
music. The act of establishing concentration by this music 
is explained here by drinking of the nectar-sweetness of 
self-bliss. In such a stage, the yogi's mind does not go 
anywhere. The same point can be seen in 
Nadabindoopanisad. 


Te पिबन्‌ भृङ्गो गन्धं नापेक्षते यथा 
नादासक्तं तथा चित्तं विषयान्‌ नहि काङ्क्षते। (Mantra - 42) 


The bee which is drinking the nectar of a flower does 
not know about the smell of the flower. Likewise the mind 
which is immersed in Nadarn does not divert to these 
subjects. There is no irrationality in explaining the process 
of drinking of the nectar sweetness of self-bliss, which 
denotes mind merged in Nàdarn. It is clearly explained in 
Hatha Yogapradeepika. This nada is self-bliss in the sense 


that the same. nada is omnipotent and which is nearest 
to Átman.'^ 


A beautiful explanation of self-realisation through nada- 
based yoga can be seen in Atmopadesasatakarh. The day 
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when sky is enflamed with vibrancy of nada, all the universe 
disappears in its radiant blaze. Then there won't be any 
sound (nàda) which gives perfection to triputi; that place 
is self illuminated. Here sky denotes the sense of hearing. 
It is the same sky which exists in the ear and is known 
as sense of hearing. 7 When one starts to hear nada through 
the practice of pranayama, all knowledge and experiences 
vanish: Then the nada itself vanishes and later Atman 
becomes self-illuminated and self-shining. The same 
meaning can be seen in /Yadabindoopanisad. 


तावदाकाश सङ्कल्पो यावच्छब्दः प्रवर्तते 
निःशब्दं तत्‌ परं ब्रह्म परमात्मा समीयते। (Mantra - 48) 


The concept of sky exists upto the existence of sound 
and that which is totally silent, is pararn Atman. 


AtmopadeSasatakam advises that one should practise 
nada based yoga (Nadayoga). By practising such yoga one 
could hear the nada like a river which flows in the midst 
of a desert. The Yogi who practises this Yoga gradually 
acquires knowledge which leads to liberation. So it should 
be practised continuously. AtmopadeSasatakam explains 
that a Yogi who has attained samadhi through nadayoga 
is fortunate. He is enjoying the cream of absolute wisdom. 
Ten thousand years would appear to be a short duration 
of time. 


Guru explains nadalayayoga and bliss experienced 
through Nadalayayoga in his work Subrahmania Kirtanam. 
There is no one to share such a bliss. So the poet invites 
Lord Subrahmania to share this bliss. The explanation of 
Nadalayayoga can also be seen in Jananinavaratnamarijari. 
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Here the person who experiences bliss through Nadalayayoga 
is called by Guru as the blessed one. It can also be seen 
in the first part of Sanmukhadarsanam. In the work, 
Indriyavairagyarn also explains this yoga as. that which 
surpasses nada and shines as Siva's body. 


Kundalini Yoga 

The first work of Narayana Guru which explains about 
Kundalini Yoga is Sanmukhastotram in which the term 
Kundalini is used, Yogachoodamani upanisad also explains 
that Kundalini which is associated with Asta Kundala that 
gives Yogi's salvation." The mystic writing of Guru namely 
Kundalini pattu also explains Kundalini Yoga. In this work 
the poet visualises Kundalini as a snake. He asks the snake 
to move forward by stretching the spinal cord (susurnna). 


Subrahmania Kirtanam explains Kundalini Yoga 
without mentioning the technical term Kundalini. In this 
work susumnanadi is characterised as the road travelled 
by Kundalini Sakthi. So the road is susurnna nadi and the 
vehicle is Kundalini Sakthi. The poet asks Lord Subrahmania 
to give blessing, so that Kundalini Sakthi as the vehicle 
surpasses six chakras and attains the thousand petalled 
flower, thereby destroying all sorrows, and experiencing 
perfect bliss. Sivasataka is the work which explains the 
effects of Kundalini Yoga. When one controls one's mind 
and senses and when there is no interest in external objects, 
Kundalini Sakthi can open the closed part of Susumnanadi 
and it can rise upwards. When such a sakthisaha 
srarapadmam, all experiences of Yogi will vanish. The basic 
philosophical work Atmopade$asatakarh also mentions 
Kundalini Sakthi. There won't be any sorrow for the man 
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who meditates under the tree of Susumna which is filled 
with Kundalini. Sakthi. 


Hatha Yoga 


According to yogis, for paractising Rajayoga perfectly, 
practice of Hathayoga is required. In Hathayoga the role 
of mudras has important place. Hathayogapradipika 
mentions 11 mudras, while Gheranda Samhita mentions 
25 mudras. The most important mudra is khecharimudra. 
Darganamala (9" verse) explains khecharimudra. Guru is 
convinced of the efficacy of taisthudna of this mudra that 
removes laziness. Meditation with gaze fixed between eye- 
brows and the tongue-tip touching beyond the uvula is 
Khecharimudra. Explanation of Khecharimudra can also 
be seen in the works like Yogachudamani, Upanisad 
Mandala, Brahmanopanisad etc. 


Sivasatakam explains the blissful experience of yogi 
through Hathayoga. It also advises that one should not 
stop one's sadhana and should continue to strive towards 
realisation of truth. Sivasatakarh concludes with the prayer 
that the flower waterlily should be seen in the lakes of 
Devaloka. The symbol is used in the sense that the aim 
of Hathayoga is to attain thousand petalled lotus which 
denotes ultimate peace.'" 


Sree Narayana Dharma is the work which explains the 
methods and Dharmas (duties) which a saint should follow. 
Guru mentions Hathayoga practices like Pranayama. The 
work tells that in a routine work, a saint should do Japa 
Dhyana, Upasana, Soucham and pranayama.” One 
should take bath in the morning and evening, and practise 
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pranayama,” modesty in food, and total control of sense 
organs, lonely living and also practise Dhyana. For anyone 
who is seeking liberation, samadhi is the best Dharma 


Mantra Yoga 

Guru believes that Mantrayoga could remove ignorance 
and help in attaining moksa. For proving this point, Guru 
cites examples through his works. Atmopadesasatakam 
explains that one who performs pooja to Mahe$vara through 
the flower of mind, does not need to worship through other 
methods. Those who cannot do it should be satisfied with 
worshipping with wild flowers and by chanting Mayamantra 
that can remove maya. Here chanting of Mayamantra 
denotes mantrayogam. According to Prof. G. Balakrishnan 
Nair, Guru wrote the work Bahuleyastakam by using each 
Bijamantra repeatedly in mantra form. This work has close 
relation with Mantrayoga. Guru used different Dhvanis in 
each mantra for increasing concentration and power.” 


Sree Narayana Dharma and Yoga 


Lot of yoga philosophical precepts are included in 
Guru's Dharma. In Sree Narayana Dharma, Guru explains 
Pancadharmas. They are Ahimsa, Satyarh, Asteyarh, 
Avyabhicaram and Madyavarjanarn. Among these 
Pancadharmas, Patanjali logically mentions three items 
such as Ahimsa, Satyarn and Asteyam." Guru mentions 
eight qualities for the mind purification viz., Arjavarh, 
Karuna, Maitri, Mrdubhavarn, Dhiryarn, Trapa, Dvesarahityarn 
and Pranidhánarh. Out of them two ~ ‘maitri and karuna’ 
were mentioned by Patarijali.”° By mentioning the need for 
keeping Ahirnsávratarn, Guru points out that one who does 
not harm anyone 15 viewed as a mother to every one. The 
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same idea is expressed in Patanjali yogasütra also. In the 
same way one who mentions truth alone, will hold good. 
Similarly anybody who does not accept the wealth of others 
will surely gain all sorts of riches. These ideas of Guru 
have a lot in common with Patarijali yogasutra. 


Philosophical exposition of Guru 


The thoughts of yoga were used by Guru in exposing 
his philosophy. It is clearly visible in DarSanamala, where 
Guru explains God's creation of the universe. In the 
beginning, Nature (Prakrti) was everything. Afterwards God 
created universe like a yogi who creates Sidhisamühas. 
Guru cites yoga related examples in explaining how the 
Atman evolved into the universe. A yogi is without any 
movements immersed in Samadhi receiving. different 
bodies in different places. Similarly the Atman can change 
into different forms in this universe. In his bhasya on 
Patarijali-yogasutra namely निर्माणचित्तान्यस्मितामात्रात्‌ (4-4), 
Swami Vivekananda explains the receiving of bodies. Yogis 
for the faster completion of their prarabdhakarma create 
different bodies and this process is known as Kayavyuham. 
They also create mind according to the requirements of 
bodies.” 


Apart from this, mention of yogas can be seen in Sree 
Narayana Guru’s other works also. Guru’s works mainly 
reflect Advaita Vedanta itself. But when Guru presents his 
work, he uses different concepts like yoga as a tool. So 
those who want to study and interpret Guru’s works, should 
have knowledge of yoga philosophy. This fact is 
established by the impact of yoga philosophy on Guru's 
works. 
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Śri Aurobindo’s Exposition on the 
Nature of Poetry - An Abstract 


Dr. V. Nithyanantha Bhat 


Sti Aurobindo expresses his profound views on poetry 
in his masterpiece The Future Poetry. He deals with the 
highest power that is demanded from poetry, the nature of 
poetry, and its essential law. He begins his discourse on 
the Essence of Poetry, by pointing out two common errors 
that the ordinary mind, and the critic or the intellectually 
conscientious artist are often liable to. To the ordinary mind, 
judging poetry without entering into it, “it looks as if it were 
nothing more than an aesthetic pleasure of the imagination, 
the intellect and the ear, a sort of elevated pastime” (Future 
Poetry, Pondichery: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1978, 9) Śri 
Aurobindo of course admits that we expect pleasure from 
poetry as from all arts. But according to him “the external 
sensible and even the inner imaginative pleasure are only 
first elements” (FP 9-10). 


For the intelligence, the imagination or the ear are not 
the true recipients of the poetic delight nor are they its 
true creators; “they are only its channels and instruments; 
the true creator, the true hëarer is the soul” (FP 10). Sri 
Aurobindo, therefore, believes that poetry has not done its 
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highest work “until it has raised the pleasure of the 
instrument and transmuted it into the deeper delight of the 
soul" (FP 10). 


The second error to which the critic, of a certain type, 
the intellectually conscientious artist are liable, is that they 
will talk "as if poetry were mainly a matter of a faultlessly 
correct or at most an exquisite technique" (FP 10). Sri 
Aurobindo admits that in all arts good technique is the 
first step towards perfection. But he observes that there 
are 50 many other steps, “there is a whole world beyond 
before you can get near to what you seek; so much so 
that even a deficient correctness of execution will not 
prevent an intense and gifted soul from creating great 
poetry which keeps its hold on the centuries” (FP 10). 


Sri Aurobindo adds that technique, however indispens- 
able, occupies a smaller field perhaps in poetry than in any 
other art. He observes: 


The rhythmic word has a subtly sensible element, its 
sound value, a quite immaterial element, its significance 
or thought value, and both of these again, its sound and 
its sense, have separately and together a soul value, a 
direct spiritual power, which is infinitely the most 
important thing about them. And though this comes to 
birth with a small element subject to the laws of 
technique, yet almost immediately, almost the begin- 
ning of its flight, its power soars up beyond the province 
of any laws of mechanical construction. (FP 11) 


Sti Aurobindo accepts that the poet has to possess 
technique but he believes that: 
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in the heat of creation the intellectual sense of it 
becomes subordinate action or even a mere undertone 
in his mind, and in his best moments he is permitted, 
in a way, to forget it altogether. For then the perfection 
of his sound-movement and style come entirely as the 
spontaneous form of his soul: that utters itself in an 
inspired rhythm and an innate, a revealed word, even 
as the universal Soul created the harmonies of the 
universe out of the power of the word secret and 
eternal within him, leaving the mechanical work to be 
done in a surge of hidden spiritual excitement by the 
subconscient part of his Nature. It is this highest 
speech which is the supreme poetic utterance, the 
immortal element in his poetry, and a little of it is 
enough to save the rest of his work from oblivion. 
Svalpam apyasya dharmasya! (FP 11) 


Sri Aurobindo considers Vision as the characteristic 
power of the poet. The ancients held that the Kavi was the 
seer and the revealer of truth. According to Sri Aurobindo 
the greatest poets have been always those “who have had 
a large and powerful interpretative and intuitive Vision of 
Nature and life and man and whose poetry has risen out of 
that in a supreme revelatory utterance of it. Homer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Valmiki, Kalidasa, however much they 
may differ in everything else, are at one in having this as the 
fundamental character of their greatness” (FP 30). 


According to Sri Aurobindo, the Poetic vision, like 
everything else, follows necessarily the evolution of the 
human mind and according to the age and environment, 
it has its levels, its ascents and descents and its returns. 


D——————— 
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Sri Aurobindo asserts that: 


„it is not sufficient for poetry to attain high intensities 
of word and rhythm; it must have, to fill them, an 
answering intensity of vision. And this does not 
depend only on the individual power of vision of the 
poet, but on the mind of his age and country, its level 
of thought and experience, the adequacy of its 
symbols, the depth of its spiritual attainment. (FP 36) 


Sri Aurobindo now takes up the question of the ideal 
spirit of poetry that could be expected in an age of the 
inreasingly intuitive mind, because he has hope in the 
possibility of such an age. He considers Mantra as “the 
highest intensest revealing form of poetic thought and 
expression” (FP 199). 


By Mantra, the Vedic poets meant: 


..an inspired and revealed seeing and _ visioned 
thinking, attended by a realisation ... of some inmost 
truth of God and self and man and Nature and cosmos 
and life and thing and thought and experience and 
deed. It was a thinking that came on the wings of a 
great soul rhythm, chandas. For the seeing could not 
be separated from the hearing; it was one act. (FP 199) 


The great poet, according to Sti Aurobindo, “interprets 
to man his present or reinterprets for him his past, but 
can also point him to his future and in all three reveal him 
the face of the Eternal” (FP 203). He adds, “An intuitive 
revealing poetry of this kind which we have in view would 
voice a supreme harmony of five eternal powers, Truth, 
Beauty, Delight, Life and the Spirit” (FP 203-204). 
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SH Aurobindo observes that the seeing speech or the 
poetic speech has itself different grades of its power of 
vision: the simplest power limited to a clear poetic 
adequacy, a power that tries to go beyond this fine and 
perfect adequacy in its intensities attempting a more rich 
and more powerful expression, a greater spirit and a less 
intellectual and more imaginative sincerity and elevation of 
thought, feeling and vision that will give a sublimer poetic 
rhetoric, a richer and subtler poetic speech. But superior 
to this "there is a more intimate vision, a more penetrating 
spiritual emotion, a more intense and revealing speech, to 
which the soul can be more vibrantly sensible” (FP 273). 


Sri Aurobindo remarks that the genius of a poet can 
do work of a high beauty of a considerable greatness in 
any of these degrees of poetic speech, and adds that it 
is the poetic speech that is more purely intuitive, inspired 
or revelatory utterance that is valued most. Its power not 
only “moves and seizes us the most, but it admits the soul 
to a most spiritually profound light of seeing and ecstasy 
of feeling even of ordinary ideas and objects and in its 
highest force to thoughts and things that surpass the 
manner and range and limits of depth of the normal 
intelligence." (FP 277) 


Eel tells everyone to worship God according 
to his own faith or dharma and so it lives at peace 


with all the religions. 


— Mahatma Gandhi 


The Web of Art - 
Some Theoretical Musings 


Dr. Jayasree Sukumaran 


There is an essential unity that underlies literature and 
all the other forms of art. This interconnectedness can be 
established by relating these different forms of art to the 
corresponding senses of perception. 


The term ‘art is derived from the Latin word ‘arsa’ 
which stands for anything created with human skill as 
opposed to nature. It was Plato who divided arts into fine 
arts and useful arts, including medicine and agriculture in 
the latter category. Conventionally the branches of fine arts 
are Music, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Poetry. He 
understood the organic unity of all forms of art and put 
forward the concept of mimesis as the essential 
characteristic that binds all of them. 


At the time of Plato there was no common word to 
indicate all that is now understood as literature. Literature 
was equated with poetry as all recorded verbal creations 
were in the form of verse. Poetry then was almost 
synonymous with verse. Later verse came to be understood 
as one of the forms of expression and prose with its 
inherent power of logic and reason began to enter all areas 
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of communication. In the post modern age poetry began 
to array itself in the guise of prose to suit the analytical 
and scientific temper of the age. Today in common 
parlance as well as in specialized discourse literature 
encompasses poetry, drama, fiction and criticism. 


Although Plato and Aristotle accepted the concept of 
mimesis as the essential principle that distinguishes the art 
from all other products of the human mind, they differ 
strongly in the interpretation of the term. While art was a 
blind imitation of the outside unreal world for Plato, 
Aristotle considered it as a creative pursuit in which the 
artist depicts the outside reality not as it is but as it should 
be. In Poetics Aristotle further explains that differences in 
arts occur only because of differences in the media, objects 
and manner of imitation. While the imitation of form and 
colours creates painting, imitation of voice creates music 
and that of rhythm creates dance. In poetry or literature 
the artist imitates or represents rhythm, language and 
harmony together. 


Communication is the aim of all forms of art. Every 
artist is trying to communicate his impressions of the 
perceptual world. lt is possible to understand the 
interconnectedness of the different art forms by analysing 


their relationship with the corresponding organs of 
perception. 


In classical Indian thought the human body is 
considered a city with eleven doors - an ekada$apurarh 
consisting of five organs of perception, five organs of action 
and the mind. The senses of perception are so made that 
they can only wander outward (see Kathopanisad ch 2.4- 


| 
| 
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v1). Each of these senses has a ruling element. These five 
elements - akasa or space, vayu or air, agni or fire, aapah 
or water, and prthvi or earth — have come into existence 
as the continuous five-pronged permutation or 
pancheekarana of the five primeval atoms or tanmatras. 
From aaká$a, vayu is born; from vayu, agni; from agni, 
aapah; and from water, prthvi. Each art form can be related 
to the corresponding element. AakaSa or space is 
associated with the guna of sound. All music is therefore 
related to aaka$a. For music is an expansion of the original 
or seed sound omkara or pranavam. According to the 
sastras ornkara is the source of all sounds, the alpha and 
omega of all sounds. 


Vayu or air that is born of aakāśa or space has two 
gunas, those of sound and touch. So music and dance 
are associated with the element of vayu that makes all 
movement possible. Agni or Fire has three gunas those 
of sound, touch and form. So music, dance, painting and 
sculpting belong to this element. Aapah or water that is 
born of agni has four gunas - the three gunas of agni 
mentioned above and the guna of taste too. So music, 
dance, painting, sculpting, and all culinary and ritualistic 
arts belong to water. Religious rituals have in all cultures 
been the source of all performing arts. Now, prthwi or earth 
comprises of all five gunas - the four given above and the 
guna of gandha or smell. Hence literature which 
accommodates all gunas is related to this all encompassing 
element. The steady progression of the gunas associated 
with the elements in fact substantiates the inner 
connectedness of the art forms associated with them. From 
the total sattwa aspect of these five elements are born the 
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mind-intellect- ego-memory complex called the anttakarana 
or the inner instruments. 


The anttakarana digests and blends the impressions 
received through the organs of perception in multitudinous 
ways in various permutations and combinations within the 
parameters of time and space to create literature. The latter 
thus creates the ‘mighty world of eye and ear ‘through the 
medium of words. The human mind is endowed with the 
faculty of imagination a term that implies both the vikshepa 
(projection) and the 'avarana' (shrouding) in which it is 
continuously engaged. This magical faculty of the mind 
functions in myriads of ways. It can work either in unison 
with time, or break the linear illusion with marvellous ease 
by flashing backward or forward, without confusing the 
process of understanding. It can even transcend the very 
concept of time. As a matter of fact all art forms are created 
and appreciated with the help of this unique faculty of the 
mind. 


The relationship between literature and other forms of 
art is thus quite obvious. Rhythm and rhyme in poetry make 
her a close kin of music. Painting is also her forte for she 
creates excellent verbal pictures with the magic of diction. 
Hence Horace defined poetry as a speaking picture that 
teaches and delights. Other branches of literature like prose 
and fiction also paint profusely with words. One may 
generalize that the five senses of perception flowing into 
the organs of action make life, literature and all forms of 
art possible. 


The alankaras in literature vividly manifest the amazing 
power of words to paint. An image is a speaking picture. 
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. All figures of speech (note the term’ figure’) manifest the 

_ inseparable bond between literature and painting. But these 
are facts which are generally taken for granted. (Inless we 
awaken ourselves from the lethargy of custom we will never 
be really sensitive to the infinite potential of the word. In 
truth mere writing itself is a stylised painting as each letter 
is in itself a tiny picture. Writing is thus a process of sound- 
painting. The poetic potential to paint reached its earliest 
manifestation of perfection in the poetry of Shakespeare. 
There is no backdrop scenery in his plays. The entire 
picture is painted in inimitable poetry. An examination of 
any of his plays would substantiate the point. 


The power of thé word is so intense that it is also 
capable of producing a sensation at a point different from 
the point of stimulation. Robert Browning in his poem 
‘Patriot’ describes the sound of ringing bells as thick mist. 
Such a poetic experience that involves the mixing up of 
different sensations is termed synesthesia. Shelleys poem 
‘The Sensitive Plant’ offers another remarkable example: 


The hyacinth, purple, white and blue 
Flung from its bells a sweet peal of music 
Felt as an odour within the sense. 


The example indicates not only the innate bond 
between the different forms of art but also their unity at 
source. 


It is also well-known that:some of the impressive 
techniques used in painting are applied in poetry as well. 
For instance, chiaroscuro, the art of representing light in 
shadow or vice versa is used in the paintings of Van Gogh 
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as well as in the poetry of Dante. In fact life as well as 
literature which is an expression and an extension of life 
is nothing but a play of light literally as well as figuratively. 
In this context it is interesting to remember that 
cinematography was formerly termed photo play or play 
of light. One of the metaphysical interpretations of the 
created universe is that it is nothing but a play of light 
and shadow in its infinite forms or manifestations. It 
consists of permutations and combinations of infinite 
reflections and refractions on the mental screen of the 
observer. 


Finally in the realm of aesthetic experience the intensity 
of the enjoyment is the same whether it is derived from 
a classic of poetry or painting or music. This sublime 
experience is immeasurable, indivisible and defies catego- 
rization. Besides the purpose of all forms and branches of 
art as well as literature remains the same - upliftment of 
the soul. All art forms emerge from silence and dissolve 
into silence and are united at source - the original eternal 
source that is without sound, without touch, and without 
form. 


E you have to do as your duty, do it. Do 
not procrastinate, for always activity is better than 
inactivity. An inactive man is of no use. He 
cannot even take care of his body! 


— Lord Krishna 


Gautama’s Nyaya Sutras and 
. Scientific Methodology in Research 


Dr. K.P. Rajappan 


The logical science in India formally starts with the 
appearance of the famous Nyaya Sütras of Gautama by 
200 A.D. In general, Logic is applied in almost all instances 
of one's life. All reasonings - legal, scientific, philosophical 
etc. demand application of logic and only logic. 


Research and investigation in any subject, be it 
Science, Philosophy, Arts etc. requires certain definite 
methods to be followed. These methods are the same 
for any subject of study. These basic principles are sought, 
investigated and formulated by Gautama, the ancient 
Philosopher Scientist. 


According to Gautama's Nyaya Sutras there are four 
basic methods of establishing the identity of any 
phenomenon or object. They are: 

Perception (Pratyaksa) 
Inference (Anumana) 


Comparison (Upamana) 


Pole M 


Testimony (Aptavakya) 
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The first quarter of the last century saw some 
revolutionary changes in Physics. This was the emergence 
of Einstein's discovery of Relativity and quantum theory 
which turned Scientists into bold philosophical thinkers. 
This was the period which brought in the development of 
reasoning in Physics into Budhi or philosophical thinkers. 


Many leading Physicists (some of them Nobel 
Laureates) like Einstein, Max Plank, Niel Bhor, Heisenberge 
and other great creators of 20th century Physics were 
followers of this philosophical trend. 


Atomic Physics is confronted with the problem of 
consciousness through the datum of the ‘observer’ or, to 
use the new, and more meaningful term coined by physicist 
John Wheeler, ‘participator’. Accordingly, Dr. Capra says: 


In modern physics, the question of consciousness has 
arisen in connection with the observation of atomic 
phenomena. Quantum theory has made it clear that 
a chain of processes lies in the consciousness of the 
human observer."' In the words of Eugene Wigner “It 
was not possible to formulate the laws (of quantum 
theory) in a fully consistent way without reference to 
consciousness.” 


Swami Ranganathananda clarifies the Indian concept 
of research as follows: 


Reason and intellect become creative when faith is 
integrated with it. This is the buddhi of Vedanta. 
Buddhi combines the creativity of Sraddha, with its 
sensitiveness to values, with the analytical power of the 
intellect, with its grasp of facts, and adds also the power 
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of pure will to itself. This is buddhi as the integral unity 
of faith-reason-will, evolved by man out of the neuro- 
psychic energies given by nature within him, and 
capable of leading him not only to discoveries in 
science, physical or spiritual, but also to the creation 
of great art, and to life fulfilment itself, individual and 
collective.” 


To conclude: 


It will be informative and inspiring to all of us that from 
the Vedic times and later from the Upanisads, Buddha and 
Sankara, we had this critical questioning approach in 
modern research and investigation, and had developed 
both physical sciences and Meta-Physics. Our ancient 
Sanskrit technical literature itself gives sufficient evidence 
to India’s contribution to our Science and Technology, 
Medicine, Mathematics, Mettallurgy, Cosmology, Grammar, 
Linquistics, Architecture, Logic etc. These sciences were 
developed in India which the modern West has more 
thoroughly developed as Scientific method. 


In this context it is worth remembering that way back 
in the 7th century B.C., Kapila proposed a valid theory of 
creation of the Universe. A century later, Kanada came 
out with Vai$esika Sutras, proposing Atomic Theory. These 
two were not based on modern scientific methods or 
laboratory experiments. It is noteworthy that only in the 
18th century that an Englishman in the West came out 
with the same theory. 


These are but two examples which early Indians had 
discovered significant scientific theories by metaphysical 
contemplation alone. 
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Fear, which is the result of our desire to be secure, 
makes us conform, imitate and submit to domina- 
tion and therefore. it prevents creative thinking. 


— Jiddhu Krishnamurti 


The lustre of jewel does not hide the jewel itself. The 
ornament of gold does not keep the gold out of sight. 
One need not peel the disc of the moon to make 
it visible. So one need not forsake the world to find 
God. | 

— Jnaneswar 


Ed does not lie in going to Mecca. Salvation 
lies in effacing the ego. 
— Bulleh Shah 
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Meteorology in Ancient Indian 
Literature 


Dr. V. Vasanthakumari 


There are many references to Meteorology in ancient 
Indian Literature. In Vedas, Smrtis, Puranas etc.; this 
science has been largely discussed. Meteorology was 
practised in the times of Garga, ParaSara, Ka$yapa, Vajra 
and Siddhasena. Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita says 
that "the words of an observant astrologer will never fail 
regarding rain fall. “Daivavidavahitacitto dyuni$am yo 
garbhalaksane bhavati. Tasya muneriva vàni na bhavati 
mithyàmbunirdé$e." This is highly significant. The 
formation of clouds different forms of clouds and rain, the 
relation between cloud and rain etc., have been discussed 
in our ancient Indian Literature. Through this we marvel 
at the imagination of our sages. There is no doubt that 
this imagination is the basic fact which helped in the 
development of modern scientific thought. 


Water is accepted as the root from which living beings 
have their origin. In this element fire exists in the form of 
"vidyut" or lightning, which causes the formation of clouds. 
The Vedas say that fire is hidden in water". Manusmrti says 
“Adityajjayate vrstirursterannarn tatah prajáh." Bhagavad 
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Gita also says that pi A d AO E, In the 
Rgveda a clear picture of the formation of cloud is given. 
It says “Krsnarh niyanam harayah suparnah apo vasana 
divamutpatanti '" The smooth gliding waters of the rain 
the solar rays clothing the waters with a dark cloud, ascend 
to heaven, they come down again from the dwelling of the 
rain and soon the earth is moistened with water. lt also 
says that the uniform water passes upwards and downwards 
in the course of days. Clouds give joy to the earth 
("Samanametadutakam uccaityava cahabhih bhumim 
parjanya jinvanti) Yajurveda^ and Atharvaveda’ also 
follow the same concept 


The role of wind in rain 


Water (jala), air (vayu), fire (agni), abhra and lightning 
etc. have an important role in the formation of clouds. 
Rgveda says:- "udirayathà marutah samudrato yüyarn 
urstim varsayatha purisinah”- (V-55-5) Oh Maruts! (wind) 
you send the rain from the firmament, charged with the 
water you shower down the rain. Oh winds! through the 
warmth of the Sun, lift water up from the sea, and take 
it up. Let the fast streams of water flowing from the 
thundering and highly roaring cloud in the sky satisfy the 
earth. The presence of Mitra (oxygen) and Varuna 
(hydrogen) is shown in the Rgveda. It says “Mitram huve 
pütadaksam varunam ca rigadasam / dhiyarn ghrtacim 
sadhanta.” Mitra of pure vigour, and Varuna, the devourer 
of foes are the joint accomplishers of the act bestowing 
water on the earth. Here Mitra and Varuna are positive and 
negative gases. The equation H,O shows the same thing. 
Here two particles of Hydrogen and one particle of oxygen 
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are included. Yajurveda says  "Mitrasya bhago'si 
varunasyadhipatyam . divo orstirvatah 504 
ekavirnSastoma"? - The group of these two tattvas (Mitra 
and Varuna) is formed by 2 and 1. It means the proportion 
2:1. By this proportion if we divide this number 21 in proper 
ratio we will get 14:7 and when we divide 14 by 7 we get 
2:1. Hence the equation H,O. 


As Mitra is Pranasakti, it is in the place of oxygen in 
AkaSa. Varuna is apanagakti and therefore it refers to 
Hydrogen. They are accepted as the creators of rain. Both 
of them change into water through the passing of light. 
Veda says: - “adharayatam prthivimuta dyam Mitrarajana 
varunamahobhih/ vardhayatamosadhih pinvatam ga ava 
urstim srjatam jiradanü."'? Mitra and Varuna having energy 
to send down rain, nurture plants and give nourishment 


to the cattle. Hence they are called augmenters of water, 


dispensers of water - "rtenaMitravarunavrtaurdhavrta 
sprsa”'' - The tenth mandala of Rgveda says that Mitra 


and Varuna associated with the Adityas cause parjanya - 
“adityairva yadvasubhirmaruttvatsa parjanyam Santanave 
vrsaya."* 

The Brahmanas and the Upanisads also have descrip- 
tions on the formation of cloud. Sathapathabrahmana Says: 
- “agnervai dhümo jayate, dhümatabhrarn, abhrat urstih””:- 
From fire there is smoke, from smoke, cloud and from 
cloud rain forms. Eight forms of Agni are mentioned in 
Satapathabrahmana. They are Sarva, Pagupati, Ugra, ASani, 
Bhava, Mahadeva and ISana. Among them Aśani (Vidyut) 
and Bhava have direct relation with rain. ASani is lightning. 
So the striking of lightning is called ASanipata. Asani is the 
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concentrated form of Agni. Cloud is called ‘Bhava’ as it 
causes the origin of plants and trees. Only three forms of 
Agni are illustrated in Chandogya" and Brhadaranyaka 
upanisads". The Sun is the Divyaloka, cloud is the antariksa 
and Agni is the earth. Air or Vayu is accepted as the lord 
of rain - “maruto vai varsasyéSate.”'° 


According to Yajurveda and Atharvaveda the rays of 
sun causes rain. The seven colours (saptaraémayah) make 
rain from Akasa. So the Sun is named as ‘Vrstivani’ - 
"Süryasya ra$maye vrstivanaye""" and also Says : - "ava 
divastarayanti sapta suryasya ra$mayah."'? 


Different forms of cloud and rain 


Yajurveda” explicates on the different types of clouds 
that: "At first by the rays of Sun, the water from ocean 
etc. vapourizes and goes above. This vapour changes into 
smoke and then cools and becomes cloud (megha). In this 
cloud lightning takes place and then it is called as 
“vidyotamana”. After that in the Megha, roaring thunder 
starts. Then it is calls as ‘Stanayat’. Sometimes the lightning 
goes on and then it is called 'avasphürjat'. Therefore in 
the Yajurveda^ eleven states of rain are mentioned. Vedas 
call wind or air as the lord (Swami) of water- "ye 
adbhiri$ana"' marutah". Yajurveda says: - “avardhannindram 
marutascitatra mata." Clouds differ on the basis of the 
different seasons. 


In Meteorology, ocean occupies an important place 
because it is the place of origin of the clouds. Yajurveda 
accepts Ocean as the centre of rain - 
“Samudradurmirmadhuman udarayat”. The basis of cloud 


———— —"" rS 
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is water. Atharvaveda also says: “Samudre 
antarnihitasinabhih”. Thus Sun, Air and cloud are the three 
factors, which give energy to the earth. Trees have an 
important role in making cloud. They attract clouds. So 
in the dense forest, there are heavy rain falls. Yajurveda 
says:- “adrirasi vanaspatayah." Here 'adri means cloud. 


There are references to the formation of rainbow also. 
The rainbow forms when the sun rays come closer to the 
droplets of water. In the Rgveda the term ' ayudha' is used 
instead of  'indradhanus.^ Manusmrti says:- 
“Vidyutoasanimegharhsca  rohitendradhanümsi ca"^ - 
Vertical phosphorescence is an upright mass of violet - 
coloured luminous matter, occasionally visible in the sky; 
it is seen sometimes attached to the rise of the' Sun, and 
sometimes in other places also, a particular form of the 
same is called ' Rainbow’. According to Varahamihira, the 
multicoloured rays of the Sun, being dispersed by the wind 
in a cloudy sky are seen in the form of a bow which is 
called the Rainbow. “Suryasya vividhavarnah pavanena 
vighattitah karah sabhre viyati dhanuh samsthana ye | 
dr$yante tadindradhanuh."^ 


The method and benefit of artificial rain is also 
illustrated in Vedas. The performance of Yajna leads to the 
formation of clouds. In presence of Agni the homadravyas 
go up in the form of gases. lts subtle parts become 
charged. They come in contact with dust particles of the 
space. So the Rgveda advises us to do Yajna when we 
need rain. There are twelve mantras in the Rgveda which 
invoke artificial rain. 
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The relation between cloud and rain 


In Varáhamihira's Brhatsamhita meteorology is dis- 
cussed in seven chapters. The gestation period of cloud 
is mentioned in the Matsya, Vayu, Visnu puranas and 
Brhatsamhita. In the Brhatsamhita various kinds of clouds 
are discussed in detail - “Kvacitasitasitaih Sritaih Kvacitcca 
Kvacitasitairbhujagairivambuvahaih"- Some clouds are as 
white as the interior of lotus - blossoms, whose fingers are 
tinged by the rays of the rising sun, some which may be 
dark like bees, yellow like saffron, red like the Kimsuka 
flower and so on. The various types of clouds distinguished 
by the modern scientists seem to have their root in these 
descriptions. In Kautilya's ArthaSastra also different kinds 
of clouds are mentioned. In Brhatsamhita, a separate 
chapter named Vatacakra’ illustrates how rain is formed 
in contact with air. Rain gauge is illustrated in the 24" and 
26" chapters of Brhatsarnhita. Symptoms of sudden rain 
are described in the 28" chapter and also in the 2™ chapter 
of Artha$astra. | 


Meteors are those stars which are seen to fall as 
portents during twilights diffusing their brilliance all round. 
Five divisions of meteors are discussed in the 33" chapter 
of Brhatsamhita. It says: - "dhisnyolka$ani vidyuttara iti 
paficadhà bhinnàh"". Dhisnya or Ignescent balls, meteors 
(ulka), thunderbolts (aSanipata), lightning (vidyut) and 
shooting stars (tara) are the five divisions of meteors. An 
"ulka" and dhisnya bear fruit in a fortnight, a thunderbolt 
in three fortnights and lightning as well as stars in six days. 


Now-a-days in our world, data from meteorological 
stations and weather satellites are collated by computers 


| 
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at central agencies. Forecast and weather maps based on 
current readings are issued at regular intervals from these 
agencies. At meteorological stations readings are taken 
of the factors determining weather conditions, atmospheric 
pressure, temperature, humidity, wind and precipitation. 
This is an attempt to prove that in our ancient texts ‘in 
Sanskrit like Vedas, Smrti, Samhitas, Puranas etc. different 
versions of modern scientific theories are hidden here and 
there. The detection and analysis of these scientific theories 
mentioned in the ancient texts could perhaps lead to new 
links in the scientific fields. 
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I have tried many medicines, but found none more 
efficacious than Love. Even if a tiny particle of it 
enters the system, it transmutes the entire organism 


Vial 
75 ककी to 


By calmness anger is to be won. By meekness, conceit 
is to be won. By straightforwardness, deceit is to 
be won, and by contentment, lust has to be won. 


— Mahavira 


Practise love to all beings and you will reap the 
benefit of million austerities and meditations. 


— Chaitanya 


Triad of Metallurgical Marvels of 
Ancient India 


Dr. B. Ushakumari 


Introduction 


There are clear indications that ancient India gave the 
world many a legacy in mathematics, medicine and natural 
sciences. The place value concept in the decimal system 
of numbers and the concept of zero travelled to Europe 
from India through the Arab world. 


The theories and practices relating to chemistry held 
a prominent place in different areas of learning in India. 
Sanskrit literature carries a lot of information on metals 
and alloys. Many of these alloys and some of the metals 
might not even have come to the notice of the modern 
scientists. The evidence on the theoretical and technologi- 
cal metal processing capability that existed in ancient India 
is an important and novel source of "new old knowledge" 
to the modern metallurgists and scientists. 


One of ancient India's spectacular achievements in 
metallurgy is the excellent state of preservation of the Iron 
pillar near the Qutab Minar in New Delhi. The ingenious 
technology of Zinc distallation predates by a few centuries 
a similar technique discovered in Europe. The technology 
of Wootz steel still baffles the metallurgists. 
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Damascus Steel 


The original Damascus steel, the world’s first high 
carbon steel, was a product of India known as wootz. Wootz 
is the English for ‘Ukku’ in Kannada and Telugu, meaning 
steel. Indian steel was used for making swords and armour 
in Persia and Arabia in ancient times. The Pre-Islamic Arab 
word for sword is 'muhannad' meaning 'from Hind'. 


Wootz was produced by carbonising chips of wrought 
iron in a closed crucible process. Wrought iron, wood and 
carbonaceous matter were placed in a crucible and heated 
in a current of hot air till the iron became red hot and 
plastic. It was then allowed to cool very slowly for about 
24 hours until it absorbed a fixed amount of carbon, 
generally 1.2 to 1.876. 


When forged into a blade, the carbides in the steel 
formed a visible pattern on the surface. To the sixth century 
Arab poet Ausb. Hajr, the pattern appeared as if it were 
the trail of small black ants that had trekked over the steel 
while it was still soft. 


In the early 1800s, Europeans tried to reproduce wootz 
on an industrial scale. Michael Faraday, the great 
experimenter, tried to duplicate the steel by alloying iron 
with a variety of metals, but failed. Some scientists were 
successful in forging wootz but they still were not able to 
reproduce its characteristics, like the watery mark. They 
believed that some other micro addition went into it so 
that the separation of carbide took place so beautifully and 
geometrically. 
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Francis Buchanan and other European travellers 
observed the manufacture of steel by crucible process at 
several places in Mysore, Malabar and Golconda from the 
17° century onwards. The furnace sketched by Buchanan 
shows that crucibles were packed in rows of 15 inside a 
pit filled with ash. A wall separated the bellows from the 
furnace, with only the snout of the bellows sticking out 
through the wall. Each crucible could contain upto 14 
ounces of iron along with stems and leaves. 


The crucible process could have originated in South 
India and the first steel was from the land of Cheras. An 
excavation by Prof. Rajan K. of Tamil University, 
Thanjavoor, revealed an industrial economy at Kodumanal 
near Coimbatore. A sword bit excavated from there had 
a thin layer of high carbon steel on the cutting edge. Apart 
from this, there was a coating of thin white layer probably 
to protect the edge from rust. 


Pillar of Strength 


The excellent state of preservation of the iron pillar 
near the Qutab Minar at Mehrauli in Delhi despite exposure 
for 15 centuries has amazed corrosion technologists. ‘The 
rustless wonder’ did not attract the attention of scientists 
till the second quarter of the 19" century. 


The first reports of the pillar were by British soldiers 
and captain Archer talked about its inscription of unknown 
antiquity which nobody could decipher. James Prinsep, an 
Indian antiquarian deciphered the inscription in 1838 and 


translated it into English in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 
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‘Scholars consider the pillar to be of early Gupta period 
(320-495 A.D.) on grounds of palaeography, content and 
language of the inscription and the style of execution. The 
pillar was perhaps a standard for supporting an image of 
garuda, the bird carrier of Lord Visnu. The inscription refers 
to a ruler named Chandra who had conqured the Vangas 
and Vahlikas and the breeze of whose valour still perfumed 
the southern ocean. 


In 1961, the pillar (23 ft 8 inches and 6 tonnes) was 
dug out for chemical treatment and preservation and 
reinstalled by embedding the underground part in a 
masonry pedestral. Chemical analysis indicated that the 
pillar was astonishingly pure or low in carbon content 
compared with modern commercial iron. High phosphorus, 
low sulphur, low manganese and high slag contents 
contribute individually and collectively to the good 
corrosion resistance. Besides, a protective oxide film 50- 
600 microns thick, has formed on the pillar. This is less 
than 50 microns in the bright polished section where people 
used to clasp around for luck (wishing pillar). 


The pillar was fabricated (4th century A.D.) by forging 
and hammer welding lumps, weighing 20-30 kgs. of hot 
pasty iron in a step-by-step process. lt is assumed that 
120 labourers took a fortnight to complete the work. 


Galvanising Feat 


The oldest among the triad of metallurgical marvels 
of ancient India is the extraction of zinc. Zinc is a 
constituent of brass. Brass with 10% zinc glitters like gold. 
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The earliest brass objects in India had been unearthed 
from Taxila. They had more than 34% zinc. This high 
content of zinc could be put in only by direct fusion of 
metallic zinc and copper. The other process which is no 
more in use is by heating zinc ore and copper metal on 
high temperature, but the zinc content in brass then cannot 
be more than 28%. 


Zinc smelting is very complicated as it is a very volatile 
material. Under normal pressure it boils at 913 degree C. 
To extract zinc from it’s oxide, the oxide must be heated 
to about 1200 degree C in clay retorts. In an ordinary 
furnace, the zinc gets vapourized and so, there has to be 
a reducing atmosphere. By an ingenious method of reverse 
distillation, ancient metallurgists saw to it that there was 
enough carbon to reduce the heat. 


Proof of the process came from excavations at Zawar 
in Rajasthan. The Zawar process consisted of heating zinc 
in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide in clay retorts 
arranged upside down and collecting zinc vapour in a 
cooler chamber placed vertically beneath the retort. 


Zinc metallurgy travelled from India to China and from 
there to Europe. As late as 1735, professional chemists in 
Europe believed that zinc could not be reduced to metal 
except in the presence of copper. The alchemical texts of 
the medieval period show that the tradition was live in India. 
In 1738 William Champron established the Bristol process 
to produce metallic zinc in commercial quantities and got 
a patent for it. Interestingly, the medieval alchemical text 
Rasaratnasamucchaya describes the same process down 
to adding 1.5% common salt to the ore. 
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Conclusion 


There were many original books written in Sanskrit 
dealing with subjects like mathematics, astronomy and 
metallurgy. Hundreds of commentaries were written in 
Sanskrit and other languages by ancient Indian scientists 
on the above books which also contained original scientific 
matter. 


Many of these scientific books and information were 
translated into foreign languages by scholars. Original and 
translated books were spread to different countries. 


During the renaissance period, many European 
scholars studied these books and brought into light the 
original scientific content in them. Some of these have 
been utilized by the Europeans and others for developing 
new knowledge. 
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Sarma’s theory of Social 
Formations in Ancient India - 
A Critique 
Dr. M.P. Ajithkumar 


Social scientists have interpreted historical develop- 
ments variously. Some have focused more on the history 
of different formations in society down the centuries than 
other aspects. Recently the trend to interpret the social 
developments in history in line with economic thinking 
became more a fashion than a genuine academic pursuit. 
Though there are so many areas like the socio-cultural, 
which should have been rightly zeroed in on, the modern 
Marxian interpretation sidelined all such aspects and 
focused completely on depicting the historical develop- 
ments as the manifestations of economic forces with the 
result that such a one-sided approach deprived historical 
study of its holistic nature and the balanced and objective 
approach to things and events. 


The history of social formations in India as explained 
in line with the “economic interpretation deals with such 
aspects as mode of production, the theory of Surplus Value 
and the class formation. According to the school of thought 
led by the Indian Marxist historians, an interpretation on 
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this line would help understand the real meaning and 
purpose of history. 


In the long history of production there came up 
different aspects like ‘elite’, ‘status’, ‘hierarchy’, ‘decision- 


making’, etc. According to R.S. Sarma it is always the 


surplus that sustains the society at large. He says that it 
is the extra produce that supports the whole-time 
administrators, professional soldiers, full-time priests, 
craftsmen and other similar specialists who do not produce 
their food all by themselves. And the compulsion of an 
organized coercive authority made the peasants to work 
for this extra produce. It is this surplus that “plays a key 
role in the formation of. class and leads to the erection 
of an entirely new type of power structure called the state”, 
says Sarma (R.S. Sarma, Material Culture and Social 
Formations in Ancient India, Bombay, 2000, Introduction, 
p. xvii). The idea of class is an integral part of the 
materialistic approach in history. While one class owns the 
means of production, the other is deprived of it. The 
dispossession of capital and the denial of the fruits of 
production are the prelude to the class formation. Those 
who control the fruits control the roots too and vice-versa. 
The superior communities had control over the producers’ 
community like those of the Südras in ancient India. Having 
had the claim over the taxes and tithes from the peasantry, 
the priests and the warriors’ communities formed an upper 
class. And their interests were always pitted against the 
peasants' interests. Class conflicts basing on this difference 
must have surfaced in ancient India though the literature 
of the ages concerned, do not refer to them. In ancient 
India even intellectuals never got chances to develop their. 
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potential since intellect had to work and flower in line with 
certain social and economic situations. (Sarma, /bid.) 
Naturally the intellectuals became a submerged class whose 
ideas are "hardly articulated in ancient texts". This is 
Sarma's theory of social formation put in a nutshell. 


While developing his ideas of history Sarma gets on 
with the ‘Base-Super structure’ theory, which is relevant in 
the world of Marxist discourse. Base means “factors of 
production including ecological environment which condi- 
tions human activities”. “Superstructure means social and 
political arrangements that are based on these factors” of 
production. They serve to maintain, modify or alter the 
modes of production. Artistic, literary, ritualistic, philosophi- 
cal and similar activities are considered to be the ultimate 
products of the base. But Sarma says that “not everything 
is explained by adopting such a postulate” because of so 
many imponderables in history’ and so many ‘extra-super- 
structural’ problems which he describes as ‘enigmatic’. But 
he believes that this approach is still useful in historical 
studies. 


It is interesting to notice Sarma's acknowledgement 
regarding the 'imponderables' and 'enigmas' of history, 
which, according to him, the base-super-structure theory 
can't explain. Meanwhile he says that this approach is still 
useful. But it is difficult for an ordinary intellect to believe 
in the utility of uselessness though Sarma believes 
otherwise. Besides, the Marxian idea of the Asiatic mode 
of production was not based on Karl Marx's direct 
knowledge of Indian condition or his direct reading in 
ancient Indian literature. It may be noted that Marx never 
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visited India nor read any ancient Indian text. Hence it is 
necessary to study whether such a type of social formation 
as Sarma believes ever happened in the history of ancient 
India. Again Sarma’s argument that intellectuals became 
a submerged class whose ideas are “hardly articulated in 
ancient texts” lacks intellectual and logical background. No 
one can say that the ancient Indian texts ranging from 
science to spirituality were the products of idiotism rather 
than intellect. Does Sarma think otherwise? In fact Sarma's 
theory from top to bottom proves baseless and illogical. 
Again he says, “Class conflicts basing on this [economic] 
difference must have surfaced in ancient India though the 
literature of the ages concerned, do not refer to them”. 
It is surprising to note that Sarma himself observes the 
absence of any kind of reference to such a class conflict 
as occurs in the materialistic interpretation of historical 
dialectics. Yet he says, it “must have surfaced in ancient 
India”. This statement of Sarma runs in contrast to what 
are called method of research and objective approach. For, 
clear evidences, literary evidences when it is said of a period 
of which our knowledge is based solely on literature, must 
support whatever is stated in history. But Sarma’s statement 
lacks any such evidence as he himself admits. Yet in his 
unbound enthusiasm to make believe that Indian history 
too underwent the process Marx explained in his 
materialistic interpretation of history, the process of class 
conflict, Sarma depends on an imaginary 'have-have-not 
fight in ancient India. In fact basing on this analysis one 
can only say that the ‘class conflict’ of ancient India as 
opined by Sarma surfaced from his imagination rather than 
an objective analysis of any substantial evidence. Yet 
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another example of the Marxian jugglery that tries to build 
castle in the air! 


In the history of ancient India we come across 50 Many 
types of formations in society. Literature abounds in 
references to the social segregations based on different 
trades and occupations. Indeed trade was an important 
factor that determined the social status of a person. But 
this trade was not the monopoly of a particular social group 
though certain groups were traditionally engaged in some 
professions. RgVeda never makes mention of any group 
as monopolizing a trade or any field of activity though it 
cannot be denied that certain class of people were 
traditionally associated with some jobs. And at certain times 
the profession the people followed resulted in the formation 
of new classes. For instance Rg Veda refers to the class 
of people called Panis who were carrying on trading 
activities abroad, especially in the Mediterranean regions 
which was the trade emporium of Europe in ancient times. 
And if to cite the opinion of A. Kalyana Raman, these Panis 
were the founders of the civilization of the traders called 
the Phoenicians on the African coast. In Indian history we 
come across the trading groups bearing similar names with 
similar meaning with only slight variations in pronuncia- 
tions. Thus there are Vaniks, Baniya, Vaniya and the like 
groups engaged in trading activity in different parts of India. 
Probably they might be the descendents of the early trading 
group of India. But it can hardly be believed that the Panis 
were a cloistered group tabooed and alienated from the 
rest of the society. It never formed a class all by itself, 
which was like a watertight compartment. Rg Veda indeed 
speaks of a classless society and extents its philosophy of 
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philanthropy to all men alike. It envisions the ideal of 
Lokasamgraha or the holding together of all. In that 
classless society people of even the same family followed 
different occupations irrespective of the high and low status 
of the job. Thus the author of one of the hymns of the 
Rg Veda says that she is a poetess, her mother grinds corn, 
and her father is a physician. 


The society described in the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata is more or less similar to the early societies. 
By the time of the /tihasas the caste-based class difference 
was getting a social imprimatur, which was however 
subverted on innumerable occasions. There were forma- 
tions of trading people moving all around. The fisher folk 
are specially mentioned, as were the flower sellers. There 
were goldsmiths, blacksmiths, stonecutters, sellers of gems 
and the people with cattle-rearing profession. We come to 
hear of the community of cowherds. The terms like Gopala, 
Gokula, Vraja, etc, are worthy to be mentioned; and the 
pastoral people along with cattle rearing, practised 
agriculture too making them almost compatible. But here 
too the professions were never the monopoly of certain 
classes. Though the Ksatriyas were the traditional ruling 
class there were others who, crossing the borders of the 
communities they were born in, took to different 
professions usually described as the monopoly of certain 
classes. Thus we hear that Sri Krsna though born of the 
community of cowherds became the king of Dwaraka and 
the king-maker in the battle of Kuruksetra. Again, it would 
be interesting to take note of the Yadus who formed an 
important ruling group among the republican formations 
headed by Vrsnis and Andhakas. Duryodhana was the son 
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of Dhrtarastra, the son of Veda Vyasa, himself the son of 
a fisher woman, and even Krsna himself did not hesitate 
o say so when challenged in the open durbar. In an age 
when handling the lofty philosophy of the Vedas and the 
Upanisads by a Südra was considered rather forbidden Sri 
Krsna made his sermon on the highest metaphysics - the 
Gita. Even the candalas had their own kingdoms, and the 
case of Guhak, the king of country of Srrigivera referred 
to in the Ramayana is a good example. That, spirituality 
and metaphysics were never monopolized by any particular 
community is testified to by examples of many Ksatriyas 
who were adepts in spiritual knowledge. Janaka Videha, the 
king of Mithila who initiated the greatest scholars into 
Brahmajnana or the supreme knowledge about the 
Brahman was Ksatriya by birth. It was Vyasa born of a 
fisher woman who collected, compiled and divided the 
Vedas, and composed the great /tihasa, the Mahabharata. 
Para$uráma though born a Brahmin, mastered the art of 
archery and even annihilated the Ksatriyas in many rounds, 
and Drona the royal tutor of the Kurus in DhanurVeda who 
denied the knowledge in archery to Ekalavya under the 
pretext that the latter was baseborn, was Brahmin by birth. 
Indeed it need not to be said that there was not caste- 
based class. It would be relevant to remember the opinion 
of Sri Krsna in the Gita that Caturvarnya is based on one's 
tastes and interests, and the occupation one follows 
(caturvarnyarn maya srstarh gunakarma vibhadgasah). The 
trades never formed social classes though the peoples of 
different trades had their own groups and formations. 


In later literature there are references to the 
occupational groups. Arthasastra speaks of the Atavikas 


pp 
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and the Sastropajivasrenis who took to warrior profession 
and formed themselves into classes of fighters. Kautilya 
opines that the soldiers recruited from these classes were 
the most heroic (Kautilya, VIII. 14.). The republican 
community of the Yaudheyas continued to be professional 
fighters during the time of Kautilya and Panini (R.K. 
Mukherji, Candragupta Maurya and His Times, Delhi, 
1988, p. 23.). Trade groups thus formed separate class. 
॥ is interesting to notice that even a particular trade group 
in early times got themselves divided into two basing on 
slight difference related to the techniques they adopted in 
their work. Radha Kamal Mukherji cites the instance of the 
oil squeezing people who got themselves into two groups, 
because one group employed the use of bullocks for pulling 
the machine while the other one worked it out manually. 
We again come across references to the trading and 
business groups like Vaniks, Baniya, Vaniya etc., who are 
spread all across India. Interestingly enough it is often 
argued by scholars that they were the descendents of the 
Vedic Panis, the leading commercial group of the Rg Vedic 
times. The Tamil scholar Ayaswami Kalyana Raman opines 
that the Vedic Panis who frequented the Mediterranean 
coast for trade were the founders of Phoenician Civilization, 
which was far famed as the civilization of traders and 
mercantilists. There are people with identical group names 
like the medieval Nayaks and Naidus of Andhra, Naiks of 
Tamilnadu and Nairs of Kerala with more or less the same 
social status in their respective regions and times. But these 
were never the castes or classes of the kind Marx believed 
of Sarma opines. They had nothing to do with ‘race’ 
concepts too, which the European historians and 
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sociologists equate with varn$a. Varhśa in Sanskrit means 
bamboo, which shoots and branches off from the same 
root. It is related to genealogy, and not race of the 
European concept. Any interpretation of ancient Indian 
condition or concept, applying the European paradigms 
and parameters can only give misinterpretations. 


He is a Brahmana who is free from sin — that is 
from lust, anger and greed and is full of love for 
all living things and who loves Truth and speaks — 
it and hates and avoids lie and deceit. 


— Buddha 


The body can be purified by going to holy rivers. 
Money can be purified by giving it in charity. But 
mind cannot be purified unless there awakens 
wisdom. ` 


— Kabir 


ERES im of all the religions is one. Once different 
Rivers run into the sea, they all merge. The 


differences disappear: 


— Narayana Guru 


An Actantial Analysis of the 
“Expulsion of Kaliya” 


S. Vishnu 


An actantial reading of the popular Indian myth of 
Krsna's expulsion of the serpent Kaliya in the Bhagavata 
Purana Canto 10 Chapter 16 brings out the fascinating 
patterns of struggle between good and evil enshrined in 
the universal human psyche that finds its multifarious 
expressions in world literature. 


A.J.Greimas formulated his concept of the Actantial 
model, as part of the search for a functional model which 
is “capable of reproducing the overall deep structure of 
literature and of accounting for each and every existing or 
conceivable surface manifestation” (Onega 76). Greimas 
builds his theory on the homology between the syntactical 
structure of a sentence and the macrostructure of a text. 
In his Structural Semantics: An Attempt at a Method, he 
proposes three sets of basic structural units as actants, 
namely Subject/Object, Sender/Receiver and  Helper/ 
Opponent (“Narratology”). The action originates in the 
Subject when it is prompted by the psychological element 
of "desire" for the Object and this instils a mythical impulse 
of "search" in the Subject (Greimas 81). Helper and 
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Opponent actants are the circumstantial participants that 
modulate the trajectory of this pursuit by either accelerating 
or decelerating the Subjects movement toward the 
realization of the Object (Greimas 83). Greimas gives the 
illustration of a philosopher who is searching for the 
meaning of life. In this venture, Philosopher is the Subject 
and pursuit of knowledge is the Object. God is the Sender 
and humanity is the Receiver. While mind is the Helper 
that accelerates the Subject's progress, matter is the 
Opponent that impedes the same (Greimas 86). Actants 
are categories of certain forces in the deep level of a 
narrative that give rise to actors on the surface level. While 
the former belong to the syntactical structure of the 
narrative, the latter belong to its semantic structure. An 
actant can accommodate abstractions like love/liberty, a 
group of different characters acting in a specific way like 
children in a school, a collective character like a chorus 
in an ancient tragedy, an ideological force that permeates 
certain areas of a narrative etc. Another interesting factor 
is that a character can assume different actantial functions 
and different characters may come under the same 
actantial category when they have similar functions to 
perform. The present venture is a modest attempt to 
decipher how various configurations of the elemental 
actants in the deep structure of the “Expulsion of Kaliya”, 
would generate the multiplicity of actorial expressions on 
its surface level. 


The present analysis adopts the English translation of 
the “Expulsion of Kaliya” in chapter 16 in Canto 10 of the 
Bhagavata Purana by Ganesh Vasudeo Tagare. For the 
convenience of the present analysis, the study adopts a 
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tripartite division. The first phase depicts the situation that 
prompts the Subject to begin his search, the second 
portrays his struggles and the third his victory. Actantial 
analysis requires that we must give a thematic investment 
to the narrative. It will determine the orientation of the 
narrative and the external category markers on the 
otherwise neutral or abstract actants. For example, see the 
exposition ‘statement of the “Expulsion of Kaliya”: 


Perceiving that the (waters of the) Krsna (i.e. Yamuna) 
had been poisoned by a black serpent (Kaliya), the 
Almighty Krsna desirous of purifying it, expelled him 


(from that place) (Bhagavata Purana 10.16.1). 


This reveals the thematic orientation to the narrative 
by delimiting its possible actantial configurations. The 
waters of Yamuna were boiling with the serpent’s fiery 
poison and all the mobile or immobile life on the banks 
of the river like birds, animals and trees “succumbed to 
death at the wind charged with the poisonous spray, while 
blowing over the ripples of that deadly water” (Bhagavata 
Purana 10.16.4-6). After climbing on a tall Kadarnba tree, 
Krsna makes a reconnaissance and then plunges into the 
venomous water. This causes the river to overflow into “all 
sides to a distance of hundred bows” (10.16.7). The 
description of the hyperbolic deed of Krsna serves to 
elevate his stature to a supernatural level. Thus, in the initial 
phase of the narrative, the narrator effectively projects the 
enormity of the task, the tension of the situation and the 
stature of the hero. All these serve as the prerequisites for 
the development of struggle theme during the next phases 
of the narrative. 
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Coming to the Actantial configuration of the first phase, 
Lord Krsna assumes dual actantial roles, the Sender as well 
as the Subject. He himself assumes the incarnation in 
human form to destroy the wicked and preserve the 
righteous. If this is projected on the plane of communi- 
cation, Krsna assumes the role of the Sender, and the world 
in general represented by the inhabitants of the premises 
of Yamuna becomes the Receiver. The Object that inspires 
the search impulse in Krsna is the ideal of “subjugation 
of the wicked” (Bhagavata Purana 10.16.4). On another 
plane, Serpent Kaliya assumes the role of the Sender, the 
Sender of maladies to fellow creatures where the humans, 
flora and fauna destroyed by his virulent poison assume 
the role of the Receiver. The Kadamba tree that becomes 
the springboard of Krsna serves as the Helper that 
accelerates the movement of the Subject in the pursuit of 
his Object. 


During the second phase of the narrative, Kaliya comes 
rustling against Krsna, and “biting him in all tender parts, 
twisting himself", encloses him completely in his coils 
(Bhagavata Purana 10.16.9). The narrator brings out the 
intensity of the struggle by portraying the physical and 
psychological changes reflecting in the animate and 
inanimate world. The cowherds "became extremely 
distressed, and dropped down with their minds maddened 
with grief, sorrow and fear in succession" and "bulls and 
herds began to bellow". At Vraja, ominous and terrible 
portents appear. Meteors and blood fall from heaven and 
seismic disturbances occur on land. These lead the 
inhabitants of Gokula to conclude that Krsna is dead and 
they proceed "in a sad melancholy mood" to have a look 
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at him (Bhagavata Purana 10.16.10-12,15). Gopis become 


“totally desolate and interestless" and by “recounting the 
stories of Krsna’, they stand “like lifeless bodies” 
(Bhagavata Purana 10.16.20,21). Meanwhile, Krsna remains 
“entwined in the coils of the serpent, and being merged 
motionless in: water” he stays there about a muhurta in the 
entrapped condition (Bhagavata Purana 10.16.19, 23). The 
second phase of the narrative portrays the total eclipse of 
dharma and the resultant struggle due to the mounting 
desperation and helplessness of the righteous ones when 
they begin to wonder whether God is dead. 


Analyzing the actantial configuration of the second 
phase, all the movable and immovable beings in nature, 
the cowherds, cowherdesses by their disposition and 
expressions stay with the Subject in the struggle and they 
constitute the Helper. In the communicative level, they 
become the Sender of their reverence to Krsna the 
Receiver. As of Kaliya, he keeps on resisting the Subject's 
forward movement as the Opponent. 


In the third phase of the narrative, Krsna begins to 
emerge out of the entrapped condition by expanding 
himself from within the coils of Kaliya. In turn, Kaliya raises 
“his hoods breathing out violently poison from his hissing 
nostrils” and keeps “staring at him with eyes motionless 
yet hot like a frying pan, and mouth emitting flames of 
fire” (Bhagavata Purana 10.16.25). Krsna wheels around the 
serpent and whirls it around itself and finally exhausts it. 
Mounting on the serpent’s broad hood Krsna begins his 
dance. At this, all the heavenly beings like Gandharvas, 
Siddhas, Caranas and heavenly damsels (apsaras) present 
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themselves with drums, tabors and musical instruments, 
flowers and the songs of his praise. During his violent 
unearthly dance, Krsna systematically crushes Kaliya's 
umbrella-like hoods and shatters all its limbs. Conse- 
quently, it vomits blood profusely out of its mouth. Then, 
the serpent remembers Narayana and mentally resorts to 
him for refuge. The wives of Kaliya approach Krsna and 
beg pardon for their husband’s sins. Kaliya himself realizes 
his sins, repents and pleads for the absolution of these sins. 
Subsequently, Krsna commands Kaliya to move out of 
Yamuna and go to Ramanaka Island in the sea and he 
obeys. Eventually, “the nectar-like water” becomes “in- 
stantly rid of poison through the grace of the Lord” 


(Bhagavata Purana 10.16.67). 


In the final phase of the narrative, when Krsna 
accomplishes the “subjugation of the wicked”, the Subject 
reaches the realization of the Object. Looking from the 
communicative angle, the heavenly beings, the wives of 
Kaliya and finally Kaliya himself become the Sender since 
they communicate their veneration to Krsna where, he 
assumes the role of the Receiver. The divine pressure 
exerted by Krsna helps Kaliya to attain self-realization and 
it leads to forgiveness from his past sins. In this way, when 
Kaliya submits to Krsna, he changes his role from the 
Opponent to the Helper. Viewing from a different angle, 
if we privilege Kaliya as the Subject of the narrtative, we 
find that he has been prevented by his evil nature to shake 
off the clutches of Maya, and his nature is the Opponent 
that prevents him from the realization of the Object, namely 
the unification with the Absolute. Krsna becomes Helper 
who helps him to overcome his nature. Again, in this plane, 
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Kaliya is both the Sender of reverence to Krsna and the 
Receiver of blessings bestowed by him. 


In essence, the transformations of actants functioning 
in different planes in the deep structure of the “Expulsion 
of Kaliya” generate the multiple patterns of actorial 
expressions on the surface manifestation of the narrative 
just as the movements of a limited number of objects in 
a kaleidoscope generate endless patterns with every 
perspectival twist. Greimas' actantial model accommodates 
not only human characters but also all the movable and 
immovable elements that take part in the outworking of 
a narrative. Therefore, it proves to be an apt tool for the 
analysis of the mythical narrative, the “Expulsion of Kaliya” 
which is cast in the philosophical framework of the sublime 
Indian thought which considers not only humans but all 
created beings in the world along with the creator as actors 
in the great drama of universal and perennial struggle 
between good and evil. 
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पाणिनीयसूत्राणां योगविभागविचारः । 
वैयाकरणसिद्धान्तकौमुदीकारोक्तरीत्या। 
Dr. C.L. Cicily 


व्याकरणशास्त्रे योगपदेन सूत्राणि गृह्यन्ते। योग इति प्राचां सूत्रस्य संज्ञा । 
युज्यन्ते लक्ष्याण्यस्मिन्निति व्युत्पत्तिः। युजिर्‌ धातोः अधिकरणार्थं घञ्‌ प्रत्ययः। 


पाणिनेः अष्टाध्यायी सूत्ररूपेण pal तेषां सूत्राणां 
स्वारस्यमधिगन्तुमनेकमार्गाः परवर्तिवैयाकरणैः स्वीकृताः। तेषु अन्यतमः भवति 
योगविभागः। अष्टाध्यायी दण्डकरूपेण संहिताक्रमेणैव प्रणीतेति ज्ञायते। 
पाणिनिः योगविभागं कृत्वैव छात्रान्‌ उपदिदेश इत्यपि मन्यते।. पाणिनिप्रदत्तानां 
केषाञ्चित्‌ सूत्राणां पुनः विभागाः कृताः परवर्तिवैयाकरणैः। यदा सूत्रेण शब्दानां 
साधुत्वं न जातं तदा व्याख्याकारैः योगविभागं स्वीकृत्य साधुत्वं प्रदशितम्‌। 
यथा धर्मनियमः इति सिध्यर्थं “चतुर्थी तदर्थार्थबलिहितसुखरक्षितैः” इति सूत्रं 
(क) 'चतुर्थी' (ख) 'तदर्थार्थलिहितसुखरक्षितैः' इति द्विधा विभज्य सूत्रस्य 
अर्थच्छायां परिवर्तयति। चतुर्थी इति सूत्रस्य चतुर्थ्यन्तं पदं सुबन्तेन सह समस्यते 
इत्यर्थस्वीकारे धर्माय नियमः धर्मनियमः इति चतुर्थ्यन्तसमासस्य साधुत्वं 
सिध्यति। एकयोगत्वे चतुर्थ्यन्तं तदर्थार्थबलिहितसुखरक्षितैः सहैव समस्यते। 


सूत्राणां विभजने वैविध्यं दृश्यते। क्वचित्‌ एकस्य द्विधा विभागः 
क्वचित्‌ सूत्रद्रयस्य स्थाने सूत्रत्रयं प्रदर्शितं भाष्यकारेण वार्तिककारेण च। 
तद्यथा स्वादिष्वसर्वनामस्थाने २-४-१७ यचिभम्‌. १-४-१८ इति सूत्रद्वयस्य 
स्थाने (१) स्वादिषु (२) सर्वनामस्थानेऽयचि (३) भम्‌ इति विभागः प्रदर्शित: 
वार्तिककारेण। भाष्यकृता तदङ्गीकृतञ्च। क्रियासमभिहारे लोट्‌ लोटो 
हिस्वौ बा च, तध्वमोः३.४.२. इति सूत्रस्य 
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(क) क्रियासमभिहारे लोट्‌। 
(ख) लोटो feet 


(ग) वा च तध्वमोः इति भाष्यप्रदीप उद्योतकाशिका पदमञ्जरी 
न्यासकारैश्च स्वीकृतः योगविभागः त्रिधा gradi 


सूत्राणां विभजनपरम्परा व्याडेः प्राक्‌ प्रचलितासीदित्यनुमीयते | वार्तिक- 
भाष्य-काशिका-भाषावृत्ति-प्रकियाकौमुदी - सिद्धान्तकौमुदी - टीकाकाराश्च 
योगविभागं प्रदशितवन्तः। वार्तिककृता एकत्रिशत्‌ विभागाः प्रदशिताः du पञ्च 
भाष्ये त्यक्ताः। वार्तिकोक्तान्‌ विहाय नूतनाः सप्तपञ्चाशत्‌ योग विभागाः 
. भाष्यकारेण प्रदशिताः। काशिकायां षट्‌ त्रिंशत्‌, भाषावृत्तौ सप्तदश, प्रक्रियाकौमुद्या 
पञ्च, सिद्धान्तकौमुद्यां सप्तविंशति सूत्राणां विभागाश्च दरीदृश्यन्ते। 


यद्यपि सिद्धान्तकोमुद्यां सप्तविंशतिः योगविभागाः प्रदशिताः तथापि 
तेषु चत्वारः वार्तिकात्‌, षट्‌ भाष्यात्‌, दश काशिकातः च SEAT: | अवशिष्टा 
सप्तैव स्वकीयाः। भट्टोजिदीक्षितेन प्रदशिताः विभागाः- 
१. ` षष्ठीयुक्तच्छन्दसि वा. १.४.९ 
२. श्लिषः - आलिङ्गने - ३.१.४६ 
३. सुपि - स्थः - ३.२.४ 
Y. एतदोऽन्‌ - ५.३.५ - वार्तिकादुद्धताः 
५. सहसुपा - २.१.४ 
तृतीया - तत्कृतार्थन - गुणवचनेन - २.१.३० 
७. चतुर्थी - तदर्थार्थबलिहितसुखरक्षितैः 
८. कृत्यानां - कर्तरि वा - २.३.७१ 
९. विशतित्रिशद्भ्यां - ड्वुनसंज्ञायाम्‌ - ५.१.२४ 
१०. आतो - धातोः ६.१.१४०/ भाष्यात्‌ उद्धृताः 
११. एनपा - द्वितीया - २.३.३ 


2४ 
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१२. कृजः - श च - ३.३.१०० 

१३. परिषद्‌ - ण्यः - ४.४.१०१ 

१४. स्तेनात्‌ - यन्नलोपश्च - ५.१.१२५ 

१५. शिलायाः - ढः - ५.३.१०२ 

१६. अच्‌ - प्रत्यन्ववपूर्वात्‌ सामलोम्न: - ५.४.७५ 
१७. समानस्य - छन्दस्यमूर्धप्रभृत्युदर्केषु - ६.३.८४ 
१८. ह्लाद: - निष याम्‌ - ६.४.९५ 

१९. ब्राह्मो - अजातौ - ६.४.१७१ 


२०. द्वन्द - रहस्यमर्यादावचनव्युत्क्रमणयज्ञपात्रप्रयोगाभिव्यक्तिषु - ८.१.१५/ 
काशिकातः 

२१. सम्प्रतिभ्यां - अनाध्याने - १.३.४६ 

२२. परेः मृषः - १.३.८२ 

२३. अव्ययं - विभक्तिसमीपसमृद्धिव्यद्‌ ध्यर्था भावात्यायसंप्रति 
शब्दप्रादुर्भावपश्चाद्यथानुपूर्व्ययौगपद्यसादृश्य- सम्पत्तिसाकल्यान्तवचनेषु 
AAA 

२४. विभाषा गुणेऽस्त्रियाम्‌ - २.३.३५ 

२५. कृत्यल्युटः - बहुलम्‌ - ४.४.११३ 

२६. आन्महतः - ६.३.४६ 

२७. हन्तेः - अत्पूर्वस्य - ८.४.२२ 


१. घष्ठीयुक्तश्च्छन्दसि वा - १.४.९ 


(क) षष्ठीयुक्तश्च्छन्दसि (ख) वा इति विभज्यते। षष युक्तः 
पतिशब्दः छन्दसि धिसंज्ञो भवति। क्षेत्रस्य पतिना वयमिति उदाहरणम्‌। 
ना इत्यनेन छन्दसि सर्व विधयो निकल्पेनभनन्ति। 
योगविभागेनैवच्छन्दसि वैकल्पिकत्वे सिद्धे “बहुलं छन्दसि” इति सूत्र 
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नावश्यकम्‌ । (बहुलं छन्दसि इत्याद्यनेकसूत्रकरणगौरवात्‌ योगविभागः 
कृतः)। 
२. श्लिषः आलिङ्गने - ३.१.४६ 


श्लिष धातोः पुषादिगणे पा तत्वात्‌ “पुषादिद्यलृदितः परस्मैपदेषु’ 
इति सूत्रेण अङ्‌ प्राप्नोति। तं बाधित्वा अनेन सूत्रेण आलिङ्गने क्सादेश 
विधीयते। किन्तु आत्मनेपदे sewed आलिङ्गने अनालिङ्गने च 
“शलइगुपधादनिट क्सः” इति क्सः प्राप्नोति। इष्यते तत्र आलिङ्गने क्स 
अन्यत्र सिच्‌ इति नियमः। एकयोगकरणे विधेयाभावात्‌ नियमो नोपपद्यते। 


२. योगविभागसामर्थ्यात्‌ शल इजु इत्यस्याप्ययं नियमः। श्लिषः च्लेः 
आलिङ्गन एव क्स इति व्याख्यानफलं दर्शयति - कर्मणि आलिङ्गने सिजेव 
न क्सः। समश्लिक्षत जतूनि काऽ रिति क्सप्रत्यये सति तु समाश्लिक्षन्तेति 
स्याद्‌। 

३. सुपि स्थः - ३.२.४ 


सुपि - सुप्युपपदे आदन्तात्‌ कः स्यादित्यर्थः | कछपेन पिबतीति कछपः 
इति प्रयोगः सिध्यति। 


स्थश्च सुपि कप्रत्ययो भवति। आखूनाम्‌ उत्थानम्‌ आखूत्थः इति। 
(भावे अर्थं क प्रत्ययः) प्रयोगः। 


योगविभागसामर्थ्यात्‌ भावे भविष्यति | 

(अनिर्दिष्टार्था प्रत्ययाः स्वार्थं भवन्तीति न्यायः) 

स्वार्थिकः अयं प्रत्ययः। भाव एव धातूनां स्वार्थः। (भावे 
कप्रत्ययविधानार्थं योगविभागः करणीयः) 
४. एतदोऽन्‌- ५.३.५ 


एतदः अन्‌ 
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(क) एतदः - एतच्छब्दस्य एतेतौ स्तः रेफथकारादौ प्रत्यये परे | 
उदा - अतः अत्र 


एतर्हि इत्थमिति प्रयोगसिदध्यर्थं योगविभागः करणीयः d 
५. सह सुपा - २.९.४ 


सुबन्तं सुबन्तेन सह समस्यते इत्यर्थस्वीकारे सुबन्तस्य तिङन्तेन समासो 
न भवति अतः योगविभागः कृतः। 


(क) सह- सुबामन्त्रिते इति सूत्रात्‌ सुबित्यनुवर्त्यं प्रत्ययग्रहणपरिभाषया 
तदन्तग्रहणे सुबन्तम्‌। “समर्थः पदविधिः, इति सूत्रात्‌ समर्थग्रहणमनुवर्त्य 
तृतीयात्वेन विपरिणम्यते। सुबन्तं समर्थन सह समस्यते इति सूत्रार्थः | 


(ख) सुपा - सुप्‌ सुपा सह समस्यते। 
६. तृतीया तत्कृतार्थन गुणवचनेन - २.९.२९ 


(क) तृतीया तत्कृतेन गुणवचनेन (ख) अर्थन। आत्मना पञ्चम, 
पुंसानुजः, जनुषान्धः इत्यादिसिध्यर्थं तृतीया इति योगविभागः स्वीकृतः 
भट्टोजिदीक्षितेन। 

अस्य सूत्रस्य द्विविधः विभागः दृश्यते। (क) तृतीया तत्कृतेन 
गुणवचनेन (ख) अर्थन इति भाष्यसम्मतः योगविभागः। कारिकाकृता, 
माधवीयधातुवृत्तिकारेण, सायणाचार्येण च “तृतीया इति योगविभागः कृतः। 
७. चतुर्थी तदर्थार्थबलिहितसुखरक्षितैः - २.९.३६ 


(क) चतुर्थी (ख) तदर्थार्थबलिहितसुखरक्षितैः- आत्मनेपदम्‌, आत्मने 
भाषा इत्यत्र प्रकृतिविकृतिभावाभावात्‌ तादर्थ्ये चतुथी समासो न भवति। अतः 
चतुर्थी इति योगविभागः कृतः। 


८. कृत्यानां कर्तरि वा - २,३.७१ 


(क) कृत्यानां - 
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(ख) कर्तरि वा - कृत्ययोगे कर्तरि ws वा स्यात्‌ कर्तृकर्मणोः 
कृति’ इति षष १ नित्यं स्यात्‌। अतः योगविभागः कृतः। 


९. विशति त्रिशद्भ्यां ड्वुनसंज्ञायाम्‌ - ५.१.२४ 


विशति त्रिंशद्भ्यां ड्‌ बुन्‌ प्रत्ययः भवति असंज्ञायां विषयये इति 
सूत्रार्थः। एकसूत्रत्वे अतिशतन्तायाः कन्‌ इति निषेधात्‌ कन्‌ न प्राप्नोति। 


योगविभागे विशति त्रिशद्भ्याम्‌ इत्यत्र कन्‌ अनुवर्तते। 
to. आतो धातोः - ६.१.१४० 
आकारान्तस्य भस्य धातोलोपः स्यादिति सूत्रार्थः। 
(क) आतः - आकारान्तस्य भस्याङ्गस्य लोपः स्यादित्यर्थः | 
तेन क्त्वः श्नः इत्यादौ आलोपः सिध्यति। 


(ख) धातोः - आकारान्तो यः धातुः तदन्तस्य भस्याङ्गस्य लोपः 
स्यात्‌। 


११. एनपा द्वितीया - २.३.३१ 


एनबन्तेन योगे द्वीतीया स्यादिति Bares: | दक्षिणेन ग्रामात्‌ । दक्षिणेन 
ग्रामस्य इति षष्ठ्यपि इष्यते। अतः योगविभागः कृतः। 


(क) एनपा - २.३.३१ - षष्ठञ्चतसर्थ प्रत्ययेनेति सूत्रात्‌ षष्ठी 
इत्यनुवर्तते। एनबन्तेन योगे षष्ठी स्यादिति अर्थः। 


(ख) द्वितीया - एनपा इत्यनुवर्तते। 
१२. FA: श च - ३.३.९०० 


करोतेर्धातोः स्त्रियां शः प्रत्ययो भवति। चकारात्‌ क्यप्‌ च। अत्र क्विन्‌ 
प्रत्ययोऽपि इष्यते। अतः विभागः। 


(क) कृञः - कृञः क्यप्‌ भवति। उदा. कृत्यः। 
(ख) शः च - क्रिया, कृतिः इति रूपद्दयं सिध्यति। 
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१३. परिषदोण्यः - ४.४.१०१ 
परिषद्‌ शब्दात्‌ ण्यप्रत्ययो भवति तत्र साधु इत्यस्मिन्‌ विषये | 


परिषद्‌ इति प्रथमयोगेन परिषदः णः स्यात्‌ परिषदि साधुः पारिषदः। 
ण्यः इति द्वितीययोगेन परिषदः ण्यः विधीयते। 


९४. स्तेनाद्यन्तलोपश्च - ५.१.२५ 


स्तेनस्य भावः कर्म वा स्तेयम्‌। स्तेनशब्दात्‌ षष अन्तात्‌ भावे कर्मणि 
यत्प्रत्ययो भवति। न शब्दस्य लोपश्च। केचित्‌ ष्यञ्‌ प्रत्ययमपि इच्छन्ति। 
तदर्थं योगविभागं कुर्वन्ति। स्तेनात्‌ यन्नलोपश्च। 


१५. शिलायां ढः - ५.३.१०२ 


शिलाशब्दादिवार्थं ढप्रत्ययः शिलेयम्‌। अत्र केचन ढञमपीछन्ति तदर्थं 
योगविभागं कुर्वन्ति। तथा शैलेयम्‌। 


१६. अच्‌ प्रत्यन्ववपूर्वात्‌ सामलोम्नः - ५.४.७५ 
एतत्‌ पूर्वात्सामलोमान्तात्समासादच्‌ स्यात्‌ । प्रतिसामम्‌ अनुसामम्‌। 
(क) अच्‌ (ख) प्रत्यन्ववपूर्वात्‌ सामलोम्नः 
योगविभागादन्यत्रापि - पद्मनाभः । पद्मं नाभौ अस्य 
१७. समानस्य छन्दस्य मूर्धप्रभृत्युदर्केषु - ६.३.८४ 
समानस्य स इत्ययमादेशो भवति विषये मूर्धन्‌ प्रभृति वर्जयित्वा। 


(क) समानस्य इति विभागेन सपक्षः साधर्मं सजातीयमित्यादिसिद्धम्‌। 
समानः पक्षः यस्य इति विग्रहः। समानो धर्मा यस्य सः सधर्मा तस्य 
भाव साधर्म्यम्‌ | 


१८. हलादो निष्ठायम्‌ - ६.४.९९४ 


हलादोऽङ्गस्योपधाया हस्वो भवति निष पयां परतः। प्रहलन्न। इष्यते 
किन्‌ प्रत्यये परतोऽपि हस्वः। अतः योगविभागः कृतः। 
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(क) ह्लादः - तेन अनिष गयामपि क्वचित्‌ हस्वः । यथा प्रहनत्रिः | 
१९. ब्राह्मोऽजातौ - ६.४.९७९ 
एकयोगस्वीकारे - 


बाह्य - इति योगविभागे अपत्ये इति न सम्बध्यते, अपत्ये टिलोपस्य 
सिद्धत्वात्‌। 


२०. द्वन्द रहस्यमर्यादावचनव्युत्क्रमणयज्ञपात्रप्रयोगाभिव्यक्तिषु - ८.१.१५ 
` इन्द्रम्‌ - इति द्विशब्दस्य द्विवचनं पूर्वपदस्याम्‌ रहस्य प्रभृत्यर्थषु । 
अन्यत्रापि द्रन्द्रमित्येतत्‌ दृश्यते। अतः योगविभागः कृतः। 
२१. संप्रतिभ्यामनाध्याने - १.३.४६ 


सं प्रति पूर्वात्‌ जानातेराध्याने वर्तमानादात्मनेपदं भवति। मातुः 
संजानाति इत्यत्र सम्‌ पूर्वकजानातिरकर्मको भवति। तत्र अकर्मकाच्च 
इत्यात्मनेपदं दुर्वारम्‌। अतः योगविभागः कृतः। योगविभागसामर्थ्यात्‌ 
अकर्मकाच्च इति प्राप्तिरपि बाध्यते। 
२२. परेः मृषः - ९.३.८२ 

परिमृष्यति इत्यत्र परस्मैपदं विधीयते। केचित्‌ परिपूर्वाद्‌ वहेरपि 
परस्मैपदमाहुः। तदर्थं योगविभागः। 
२३. अव्ययं विभक्ति..................... २.१.६ 


विभक्त्यादिष्वर्थषु यदव्ययं वर्तते तत्‌ समर्थन सुबन्तेन सह समस्यते। 
विभक्त्याद्यभावेऽपि अपदिशमित्यत्र समासः दृश्यते। एतदर्थं योगविभागः। 


२४. विभाषा गुणेऽस्त्रियाम्‌ - २.३.२५ 


गुणे हेतौ  अस्त्रीलिङ्गे विभाषा पञ्चमी भवति। तेन अगुणे 
धूमादग्निमान्‌ - इत्यादिषु पञ्चमी न सिध्यति। विभाषा इति योगविभागेन 
सिद्ध्यति। 
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२७. कृत्यल्युटो बहुलम्‌ - ३.३.११३ 

कृत्यसंज्ञकाः प्रत्ययाः ल्युट्‌ च बहुलमर्थेषु भवन्ति। इष्यते च 
कृत्प्रत्ययाः येष्वर्थेषु विहिताः ततोऽन्यत्रापि! यथा - पादाभ्यां हियते 
पादहारकः। अत्र कर्मण्यपि ण्बुल्‌। बहुलम्‌ इति योगं विभागेन अयमर्थः 
सिध्यति। 


२६. आन्महतः समानाधिकरणजातीययोः - ६.३.४६ 


समानाधिकरण उपपद जातीये च प्रत्यये परतो स महत आकारादेशो 
भवति। यथा - महादेव: । 


महत्या घासः महाघास, महाकरः इत्यादौ आत्वं न स्यात्‌ .। एतेष्वपि 
आत्वविधानार्थं योगविभागः कृत;। 


२७. हन्तेः अत्पूर्वस्य - ८.४.२२ 


अकारपूर्वस्य हन्तिनकारस्य उपसर्गस्थान्निमित्तादुत्तरस्य णकारादेशो 
भवति। 


प्रध्नन्ति इत्यत्र हन्तेरिति प्राप्तं णत्वं अत्‌ पूर्वस्य इति नियमान्न भवति। 
योगविभागेन अत्पूर्वस्य इति नियमार्थत्वं सिध्यति। 


सूत्राणि पाणिनिप्रणीतानि। तान्‌ विहाय केचनपदसिदुध्युपायाः भवन्ति 
योगविभागप्रश्‍्लेषादयः। dy योगविभागः न पाणिनेः कौशलं परन्तु 
परवर्तिवैयाकरणानाम्‌। कात्यायनपतञ्जलिभ्यां समाश्रितस्य योगविभागकौशलस्य 
उपयोगः तैरपि कृतः। पाणिनीयसम्प्रदाये उपायोऽयमादृतः। व्याडि-नीलकण्ठ- 
नागेशादिभिः स्वीकृता परिभाषा वर्तते “योगविभागादिष्टसिद्धि’ रिति । 
इष्टसिद्धिरित्युक्त्या योगविभागः इष्टस्य सिद्धये न तु अनिष्टस्य इति सूचितं 
भवति। तेन अनिष्टस्थले नातिप्रसङ्गः। 'पदगौरवाद्‌ योगविभागो गरीयान्‌? 
इति परिभाषा योगविभागेन इष्टसिद्धौ न प्रतिबन्धका तस्याः भाष्यानभिमतत्वात्‌ 
अनित्यत्वाच्च। 


Book Reviews 


The Yoga of Kashmir Shaivism 
by 
Swami Shankarananda 
First Indian Edition, Delhi, 2006 


Published by 


Motilal Banarsidass 
41, U.A. Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, 
Delhi - 110 007 


Pages: 350 Price: Rs. 395/- 


Saiva Siddhanta has been evolved and handed down 
through a very long period and it spread in different parts 
of India, influencing the lives and thoughts of saints, authors 
of literary creations, artists and ordinary spiritual aspirants. 
In South India, especially in the Tamil country, Shaivism 
developed its own variety with the saints called Nayanmars 
giving the lead. Kashmir had its own patented shaivite 
school penetrating into the realms of arts and literature. The 
principles of Shaivism have pre-vedic roots which extended 
to the different parts of India in the pre-historic period, as 
may be evidenced by the figures in the seals excavated at 
the sites of the Indus Valley civilization and by the 
monuments and remnants of popular culture in South, East 
and West India. Some people, like the author of the book 
_under review, are inclined to believe in the existence of a 
Tantric Tradition of Dravidian origin as opposed to the Vedic 
Tradition of Brahmin supremacy. The impact of the early 
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Western writers who could see things only from a prejudiced 
angle still rules the minds of the modern scholars making 
them incapable to see the close affinity between the 
Dravidian and Aryan cultures, and between the vedic 
language and Dravidian tongues. However, the confused 
minds could notice the Tantric elements in the Siddhantas 
and practices of Shaivism. Shaivism has adopted Yoga as 
its Sadhana for the realisation of the Siva principle, which 
is consciousness. Yoga is inseparably associated with 
Tantra, though still it remains to be explained how Bhakti, 
Yoga, Tantra, etc. came to be bottled together in the Indian 
Tradition. 


Swami Shankarananda had his early lessons in the Yoga 
of Shaivism from his Guru, Swami Muktananda. The 
charismatic Baba Muktananda could transform Swami 
Shankarananda, who had his early life in New York, to be 
a typical Indian Sivayogi realising the true nature of Kashmir 
Shaivism. Shankarananda's book, The Yoga of Kashmir 
Shaivism, exhibits his deep understanding of 
I$varapratyabhijfia of Utpaladev, Paramarthasara of 
Abhinavagupta, Pratyabhijhahrdayam of Ksemaraja and 
Spandakarika. lt is recommended for reading by all those 
whose have a desire to understand Kashmir's Shaivism 
properly. The exposition in twenty-five chapters is 
wonderful. | would ask the students of literary criticism to 
read chapter 17 the Rasas: Abhinavagupta, Art and 
Spirituality The Appendices A - Shivasütras, B - 
Pratyabhijnáhrdayam, C - Spandakárikas and D - State- 
ments, add to the usefulness of the book. 


Dr. G. Gangadharan Nair 
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पुस्तकसमालोचना 


बलाका (संस्कृतलघुकाव्यसंग्रहः) 

रचयिता - डा. रबीन्द्रकुमारः पण्डा 

पृष्ठसंख्या - २८२ मूल्यम्‌ - रू 

` प्रकाशिका - अर्वाचीन संस्कृतसाहित्यपरिषद्‌ बड़ौदा 


बड़ौदामहाराज सायजीराव विश्वविद्यालयस्य संस्कृतपालीप्राकृतविभागे 
प्राध्यापकपदमधितिष्ठता डा. रवीन्द्रकुमार पण्डामहोदयेन समारचितः 
बलाकाख्यसंस्कृतलघुकाव्यसमाहारः संस्कृतकाव्यप्रपञ्चे नूतनं कमपि 
कवितापथमुद्धाटयति। अभिराजराजोन्द्रमिश्राप्रभृतिभिः fog- 
तल्लजैर्भावनाभावितान्तःकरणैः गलज्जलिकादीनां नूतनकाव्यसरणीनां 
समाविष्करणेन संस्कृतकाव्यप्रपञ्चः संवर्धितो मण्डितश्च विराजते | 
बलाकारचयित्रा प्रतिभाधनेन पण्डामहोदयेनापि हृदयभावानां समञ्चस 
समाविष्करणचणा कापि अभिनवा संस्कृतकाव्यशेली समाकलिता, 
छन्दोबन्धविनिर्मुक्ता ताललयानुसारिणी चमत्कृतिरमणीया चास्याः बलाकायाः 
शैली सहदयहृदयहारिणी सर्वेभ्योऽपि रोचेत। 


बयं न दुष्टाः न भ्रष्टाः न च विनष्टाः परन्तु शिष्टाः कवयः, रविरिव 
कविः, भ्रमति कविः इति प्रतिज्ञया पुरस्कृता इयं बलाका, नेदं मनः किन्तु 
बासनापादपः इत्येवं मनसः वासना पादपत्वेन उल्लिखन्ती स्थाने स्थाने 
देशे देशे विचरन्ति यमाः अन्धवद्दीनां हीनां मातरं धरणीं पश्यन्ती 
क्षरिमद्यश्वेतजलम्‌ जलं च गरलमिवेति मूल्यभ्रमज्जयन्ती विहायसा SAAT 
बिहरति, “क्षणे क्षणे यन्नवतामुपैति तदेव रूपं रमणीयतायाः” इति माधकविना 
निर्दिष्टं रामणीयकलक्षणमस्यां बलाकायां समञ्जसं समन्वेति। सहदया 
अनुवाचका भावावेशवशादात्मानमपि विस्मरेयुः 
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कि बहुना? अपारे काव्यसंसारे प्रजापतिरिति कीर्तितः कविः 
अभिनवसमाजसर्जनं लक्षीकरोति अयं श्रीपण्डा महोदयोऽपि भारतसमाजं 
समुज्ज्वलं विधातुं यतमानोऽस्ति। बलाका नित्यं विहायसि विहरतु कविरपि 
नित्यनूतनगीतैः समाराधयतु साहितीदेबीमिति च सम्प्रार्थयते5यं जनः।। 


इति सहृदयजनपादोपासकः 
प्रो. आर्‌. वासुदेवन्‌ पोट्टि 
(भूतपूर्व वेदान्त प्राचार्यः) 


Experiencing the Soul - 
Before Birth, During Life, After Death 
by 
Eliot Rosen 
Motilal Banarsidass Publishers Private Limited 
Delhi 
First Edition : 2005 
Pages : 280 Price: Rs. 250/- 


The book Experiencing the Soul contains the wise 
thoughts of three stages of the soul — before birth, during 
life and after death by pioneering scholars in the field of 
spiritual reality. It is the result of Eliot Jay Rosen's interviews 
with persons with profound spiritual experience including a 
broad spectrum of experts from various scientific and 
spiritual fields. ॥ is the direct result of a life-transforming 
five hour long meditation experienced by Eliot Jay Rosen, 
a social worker working in the midst of the people in the 
process of dying. According to him death is only a 
transition to another dimension and not the end of life. 
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The book Experiencing the Soul consists of 30 
chapters on different aspects of the soul. The narration and 
examples given in the book are results of the incessant 
research done by the scientists on the soul, the soul before 
birth, the soul after death, the soul in the near-death 
experience, experiencing the soul, preparing the soul for a 
healing passage, the soul at the moment of death and 
science and the soul with a foreword, preface, general 
introduction, epilogue and an appendix of resource listings. 


Experiencing the Soul is very interesting and everyone 
can read it in any order they wish scientifically minded or 
otherwise. 


Dr. L. Suneetha Bai 


Absolute truth is God. Whatever we 
understand by God is implied in Truth.... It 


alone really sustains us. For a time many other 


things may sustain us, but this alone sustains 


us for all time. 


— Gandhiji 
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EVENTS & NEWS 


Institute Honoured Prof. R. Vasudevan Potti 


Eminent Sanskrit Scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. R. 
Vasudevan Potti was honoured by the Sukrtindra Oriental 
Research Institute, Thammanam, at Sukrtindra Hall, on 4” 
September 2005, in connection with his completion of 
eighty years of fruitful life. Several disciples of Prof. Potti 
gathered to pay their respects to their teacher. A ‘Ponnada’ 
and ‘Gurudakshina’ were offered to the Professor. 


Honouring Sri P.G. Kamath 


The G.S.B. Sabha of Trichur in association with 
Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute organized a function 
at Trichur to honour Sri. P.G. Kamath, an eminent 
educationist, scholar and the founder President of the 
Kerala Konkani Academy in connection with his comple- 
tion of eighty years of fruitful life. 


Workshop on Preventive Conservation of Manuscripts 


A workshop on “Preventive Conservation of Manu- 
scripts” jointly organized by Sukrtindra Oriental Research 
Institute, Thammanam and INTACH Mural Painting 
Conservation Research & Training Centre under the 
auspices of National Mission for Manuscripts was held at 
Sukrtindra Institute Hall on 11" March 2006. The workshop 
was inaugurated by eminent Sanskrit scholar Prof. R. 
Vasudevan Potti. In his address Prof. Potti highlighted the 
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value of the Manuscript wealth of Kerala. He appreciated 
the contribution of INTACH and Sukrtindra Institute towards 
preservation of manuscripts. Institute Director, Dr. V. 
Nithyanantha Bhat, INTACH Co-ordinator Sri. Arvind 
Kumar, Dr. Vijayamohanan Pillai and Sri. G. Chandrasekahara 
Prabhu spoke on the occasion. Classes on various methods 
of conservation of manuscripts were led by Sri. Arvind 
Kumar. 20 delegates representing various institutions of 
Cochin participated in the Workshop. Sri. K.J. Sohan, State 
Convenor of INTACH was the Chief Guest for the 
Valedictory function. Sri. Sohan in his address stressed 
the urgent need for transcribing important manuscripts. He 
distributed certificates to the participants. 


Books on Sri Madhvacharya released 


Two publications of Sukrtindra Oriental Research 
Institute — (1) Sri Madhvacharyar: Jivitavum Darsanavum 
(in Malayalam) and (2) Tattvaditrayam (Sri Madhvacharya’s 
minor works — Tattvasamkhyanam, Tattvavivekam and 
Tattvodyotam - original with Malayalam explanations 
written by Mahamahopadhyaya Sri. R. Vasudevan Potti were 
released by the Chief Patron H.H. Srimad Sudhindra Tirtha 
Swamiji on 17" April 2006 at the Kasi Math, Ambalamedu, 
Kochi. 


Seminar on Panchagranthi Vyakarana of Buddhisagar Suri 


The Panchagranthi Vyakarana of Buddhisagar Suri 
was released by the noted scholar Dr. (Mrs.) Kapila 
Vatsyayan, Member, Rajya Sabha, in a function held at India 
International Centre, New Delhi, on March 4, 2006. The 
author of this work, which is the only available work of 
Sanskrit grammar written in metrical verses, was a 
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Shvetambar Jain Acharya who flourished during 981-1025 
A.D. It has been published by Bhogilal Leherchand Institute 
of Indology (BLII), Delhi. A special feature of the event 
was the felicitation of Shri Pratap Bhogilal, the founder 
Chairman of BLII. 


Speaking as the Chief Guest of the function, Dr. (Mrs.) 
Kapila Vatsyayan discussed how the vast commentarial 
literature of India has an originality of its own in interpreting 
and reinterpreting the text. She stressed upon the need 
of providing a bridge between the ancient and the modern. 
Kapilaji wished Shri Pratap Bhogilal a long, healthy and 
active life. Dr. J.B. Shah, Director, L.D. Institute of 
Indology, Ahmedabad, praised the effort and zeal of 
Pratapbhai in furthering the cause of Indological studies, 
especially Jain studies. He remembered how Pratapbhai 
was instrumental in renaming of North Gujarat University 
of Patan as Hemachandracharya University. 


In the second session, a seminar was held on the 
Panchagranthi Vyakarana. Dr. J. B. Shah talked in detail 
about the Jain tradition of Vyakarana. He expressed the 
view that the work of Buddhisagar was the basis for the 
composition of Siddha Haima Shabdanushasana which is 
still being taught at many areas in Gujrat and Rajasthan. 
He also spoke about the grammars of Arabic. and Persian 
written in Sanskrit. The editor of the Panchagranthi, Prof. 
N.M. Kansara, presented a summary of the work. He also 
pointed out the. difficulties that he encountered in the 
editing of this work. Prof. Vasudev Ghushe in his keynote 
address highlighted the salient features of the editor's effort. 
He said that the nine appendices including a genetic 
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concordance of Buddhisagar's work with other grammars 
were highly useful features of the edition. He also tried 
to identify Buddhisagars view regarding the verbal 
cognition (shabdabodha) which in Prof. Ghushe's opinion 
. seems to have the Nyaya influence. Prof. Jaidev Jani 
compared the work with Panini's grammar and showed how 
Buddhisagar has presented many rules of Panini with 
greater brevity. Dr. Lalit Kr. Tripathi, Dr. Chandra Bhushan 
Jha and Dr. Ashok Kr. Singh also presented their papers 
in the seminar. Dr. Jha felt the need for composing a 
new grammar which would incorporate the best features 
of different grammatical traditions. 


Dr. Mithilesh Chaturvedi in his concluding remarks 
summed up the conclusions of the seminar. He expressed 
the hope that the publication of this edition would be helpful 
in promoting further studies in Sanskrit grammar and 
linguistics. In the beginning,.Shri Nirmal Bhogilal and Shri 
N.P. Jain क e participants. Shri 
Deven ae E d a vote nks at the end of 
the second session re compered by 
Comm. S.K. aiñ nd Dr. Ba hji, G i 

a ; 
! ow 


7 ilesh Chaturvedi 


Hindi Translation, ourse 


Sukrtindra Oriental 4nstítute conducts One 
Year - P.G. Diploma Co 7५ Eee tion (English - Hindi 
— English) offered by the Bharatiya Anuvad Parishad, New 
Delhi. This course, recognized by the Government of India, 
is a job-oriented course which will be of use for those 
applying for the posts of Hindi Officers and Translators in 
the Central Government offices. 
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